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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 65, 1905. 


The Week. 


The siege of Port Arthur, which end- 
ed on Sunday, will go down in his 
tory as one of the most memorable in 
all the annals of warfare. There have 
been longer sieges—the Allies lay three 
hundred and fifty days before Sevasto- 
pol and sacrificed 100,000 lives in order 
to reduce it; but none more stubborn- 
ly contested. The investment of Plev- 
na, which lasted one hundred and for- 
ty-four days, ended more dramatically 
with Osman Pasha’s fruitless sortie. 
Port Arthur, the most elaborately forti- 
fied city in the world, was forced to 
capitulate because, isolated by land and 
by sea, all its great resources in the way 
of men, ammunition, and supplies were 





-at an end. The event enforces the old 


truth that what man has built up, man 
can tear down; and makes it plain that, 
in the historical contest between the 
assailants and defenders of fortified po- 
sitions, the chances still favor a well- 
directed and sufficiently vigorous attack. 
Port Arthur was the first beleaguered 
fort to be defended by the aid of the 
latest modern inventions. It had its 
electricity, its searchlights, its tele- 
phones, even its wireless telegraphy. 
Barbed-wire defences, mines, high-pow- 
er explosives, the latest range-finders, 
the newest machine guns, all failed to 
stop the most determined assaults of 
modern times. The very recklessness of 
life displayed by the Japanese—in vio- 
lation of that principle of warfare which 
proclaims him a great general who 
achieves his end with a minimum hu- 
man sacrifice—made a successful out- 
come of the defence impossible so long 
as Nogi had troops to hurl against the 
entrenchments. For the Oriental char- 
acter, as contrasted with the Western, 
this is a great triumph. The troops of 
a first-class European Power would 
also have accomplished the fall of Port 
Arthur, but it may well be questioned 
whether it would not have taken much 
longer and become purely a matter of 
starving out Gen. Stoessel. 





So far as that general and his men 
are concerned, their defence is the most 
creditable event in the long chronicle of 
Russia’s defeats and disasters. It was 
known long before the Japanese sur- 
rounded Port Arthur that Russian sol- 
diers were the ideal defenders of fortified 
positions, and Gen. Stoessel has strong- 
ly emphasized this truth. Not until 
the whole history of the siege is before 
us can the final word be said about his 
leadership, and whether he showed all 
the initiative his position demanded. 





But his fame is secure even though he 
has added nothing new to the military 
theory of sieges, and was forced in the 
end to succumb to the historic meth- 
ods of mining and countermining and 
of concentrating a tremendous artillery 
fire on one link at a time in the chain 
of forts with which Port Arthur was 
provided. If Gen. Stoessel’s naval al- 
lies had shown one-tenth the courage 
and determination which seem to have 
inspired him and his subordinates, the 
whole story of Port Arthur might have 
been different. 


Concerning the general strategy of the 
Russians, there is already a sharp dif- 
ference of opinion among experts. Capt. 
Mahan was of the belief last summer 
that the defence of Port Arthur was 
the salvation of the Russians; that every 
week’s detention of Nogi’s army there 
made for Kuropatkin’s eventual success 
in the North. An English military writ- 
er declares, on the other hand, that the 
history of the campaign is one “of crim- 
inal ignorance of the first principles of 
strategy by sea and land”; that the re- 
tention of Port Arthur was a worse 
entanglement for the Russians than 
Ladysmith for the British in South 
Africa; that in consequence the entire 
campaign “resolved itself into a costly, 
useless, and stupid effort to relieve a 
fortress deliberately isolated,” with the 
result that the Russian army broke and 
spent itself in one frantic effort after 
another to attain the unattainable. All 
this is very easily said on the Strand; 
but Russia could no more have aban- 
doned its enormously costly fort with- 
out firing a shot than the British could 
have abandoned Sir George White at 
Ladysmith, on the ground that strategi- 
cal considerations made it advisable. 
Moreover, it cannot be gainsaid that 
Stoessel’s heroic defence has cost the 
Japanese very dear, not merely in men, 
but in money and military matériel. In 
all three her resources are limited; if 
Russia wins in the end, it will be for 
this reason, and further praise will then 
be showered upon Stoessel for his share 
in bringing the Japanese to a state of 
exhaustion. 





Upon the disposal of Port Arthur 
hangs ultimately the destiny of North- 
ern China. After the Russians had signed 
the lease of the Kwantung peninsula, 
there followed the German descent upon 
Shantung and the temporary occupe- 
tion of Wel-hal-wei by the English. 
Would the restoration of Port Arthur 
to China be the signal for the Germans 
also to withdraw? That, perhaps, is 
too much to hope. Indeed, the future 
of the Liao-tung province ig too obscure 
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to afford a safe basis for speculation, 
but this much is certain: that Japanese 
ascendency in southern Mantchuria, whe- 
ther direct or through a protectorate, 
would mean a sharp check to European 
aggression in North China. One hears 
already that the Chinese army is to be 
thoroughly reorganized in that region; 
and the news of the expulsion of the 


Russians from the Mantchurilan littoral 


cannot but have a great effect In quick- 
ening all BKastern Asia to national self- 
consciousness. It will behoove the West- 
ern nations to profit by Russia's exam- 
ple and accept the facts that the Far 
East is coming to its own, and that the 
habit of regarding China as so much un- 
claimed area to be marked for exp'oita- 
tion has become a perilous anachronism. 





Among the newspapers there Is a pa- 
thetic unanimity of assent to the Gov- 
ernment suit against the General Paper 
Company. Even the journals that see in 
all actions against the Trusts the im- 
pending dissolution of the Federal sys- 
tem, hold their peace. It makes a dif- 
ference whose raw product is monopoliz- 
ed. Indeed, the secretary of the com- 
pany showed a sense of the situation 
when he said he feared the suit would 
have uncommon publicity. His remarks 
on the formation of this selling company 
were, as reported, of almost infantin-. 
candor; so far was the General Paper 
Company from breaking any law, State 
or national, that it had followed the un 
usual procedure of employing the most 
learned counsel, so that the company 
might not clash,even accidentally, with 
a statute. The appeal from a United 
States court to one’s own counsel is cer- 
tainly unusual, but in view of the pre- 
vailing temper of a portion of the press 
it may yet have to be admitted. It is too 
much to hope, however, that so needful 
a change in procedure will take place in 
President Roosevelt’s time. In all seri- 
ousness, there is every reason to believe 
that the General Paper Company is only 
the front that a burdensome monopoly 
presents to the public. And so long as 
Congress withholds some such general 
corporation regulation as Mr. Garfield 
urges, there is nothing to do but to use 
the at best cumbersome machinery of 
the various anti-monopoly acts. 





Testimony before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at Chicago on Thurs- 
day furnished added proof of the Presi- 
dent’s wisdom in making Secretary Mor- 
ton spokesman of the Administration in 
the matter of nefarious railway prac- 
tices. It appears from the evidence that, 
while Mr. Morton was traffic manager of 
the Santa F6 Railroad, secret rebates 
were given by it to the Colorado Fuel 
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and Iron Company. Their result was, 
and was intended to be, to kill off a com- 
petitor and create a coal monopoly. If 
the facts are as alleged, the railway offi- 
cials entered into an unlawful agree- 
ment, amounting to a conspiracy, with 
the Fuel Company. Secret circulars of 
instructions to agents were laid before 
the Commission, showing that the Fuel 
Company was inducing or compelling the 
railroads to give it such rebates that it 
could sell coal at a price equal to the 
bare freight rates exacted of other ship- 
pers. If Mr. Morton knew of this ar- 
rangement, and assented to it, he was a 
violator of the law; if not, his being in 
charge of the Santa Fé traffic was only a 
joke. Jn either case, his present earnest 
championing of national control of rail- 
road rates seems strangely like the atti- 
tude of a man begging the Government 
to restrain his criminal propensities. 





Another United States Senator under 
indictment for fraud and bribery, with 
a Representative joined to him in the 
same distinction, reminds us in what a 
strange borderland of morality too many 
of our public men dwell. They become 
habituated to acts so near the margin of 
the law that they scarcely know them- 
selves when they step clean over. Rep- 
resentative Hermann plaintively says 
that “we all” do the sort of thing for 
which a jury has indicted him. In other 
words, when called upon to serve a con- 
stituent, a Congressman is expected to 
stop at nothing. As to Senator Mitchell, 
the chief surprise at Washington is, un- 
happily, not that he did the things al- 
leged, but that he was so little astute as 
to be caught at them. Of course, fair- 
minded men will suspend final judgment 
in these particular cases until] the legal 
proofs are forthcoming: but enough is 
known to show that the land frauds, 
Jike the postal thievery, disclose the 
seamy side of prosperity, When it 
means, as it is too often made to mean, 
a mad rush to be rich, public servants 
cannot escape the demoralization. In 
Grant’s second Administration, George 
F. Hoar, then a member of the House, 
made a startling exposure of the lengths 
to which official corruption had gone. 
Mr. Roosevelt can save his second Ad- 
ministration from a similar reproach 
only by insisting that the prosecuting 
officers hew to the line, 


Our State Department regards the sit- 
tiation in Morocco as serious, and so evi- 
dently does the French Government, but 
how lucky Mr. Hay must now think it 
that he did not get “‘Raisuli dead” last 
June. “Perdicaris living’ to-day comes 
forward to afiirm that the terrible Ral- 
sull is the only man who can maintain 
order in Morocco, since he is “superior 
in many respects to any of the officials 
among his countrymen.” Shoyld he by 
any chance come to the direction of af- 





fairs in Morocco, we hope that he will be 
magnanimous, and not treasure up 
against the United States the dispatch 
demanding his head. If he is as astute 
as Perdicaris asserts him to be, he will 
know that the dispatch was intended 
solely for the Republican Convention. 
With the election, that particular bit of 
blather expired. A living dog is better 
than a dead campaign lion; and Raisuli 
may congratulate himself that the Ad- 
ministration was merely slaying him 
with its mouth. 


©~cretary Taft seems to be proceeding 
in the matter of tariff reductions on 
Philippine products much as Gen. Grant, 
when a boy, went about selling his 
father’s horse. “The price is $150, but 
I will take $100.” “I am hoping,” says 
Secretary Taft, “to get the tariff cn 
sugar and tobacco down to 25 per cent., 
but I suppose I’ll take what I can get.” 
No further notice to the other side is 
required. Mr. Taft wants Congress to 
do an act of justice to the Filipinss, but 
if it won’t--why, he will put up with 
injustice. He has tried this method of 
speaking the devil fair with such poor 
success in the past that we should think 
he would now be ready to make experi- 
ment of a stand-up fight. In the matter 
of secret conciliatory negotiations, the 
protected interests, which do not care if 
the Filipinos starve, can beat him every 
time. 





Governor Carter of Hawaii, in his an- 
nual report, makes a plea for relaxation 
of the Chinese immigration laws. So far 
we are with him, holding that these 
Jaws are barbarous in principle and op- 
pressive in their actual application. 
But dvefore any friend of the Chinaman 
goes the whole way with the picturesque 
Governor of our distant possession, let 
him consider what kind of Chinese im- 
migration is wanted in Hawaii. As to 
that, Governor Carter expresses himeelf 
with exemplary frankness, and says he 
desires only “a limited number under re- 
striction, requiring their return at the 
end of a given number of years and con- 
fining them entirely to these islands.” 
These business-like words cover an old 
abuse—bonded coolie labor with its at- 
tendant circumstances of shiploads of 
temporary serfs, guarded compounds, 
forced labor, and fugitive-slave laws. 
In other words, Governor Carter wants 
for Hawali what Lord Milner, in the Chi- 
nese Labor act, demanded for the Trans- 
vaal. If the earth is to be exploited at 
a speed pleasing to the great commercial 
nations, some euch eystem is neécasaary. 
But it, even confirmed Imperialists will 
admit, is the shady side of the Imperial 
idea. Yet whenever the matter comes 
seriously before Congress we shall doubdt- 
less have an opportunist clergy fairly 
outdoing their British brethren in dem- 





onstrating that the coolie compound is 
a providential means for spreading, with 
the bdiessings of civilization, those of 
Christianity. 





Though ,the ‘mpression seems to be 
growing that Addicks will again fail to 
get his coveted Senatorship, this can 
hardly be attributed to an access of 
political virtue «mong Delaware voters. 
They have sent tc Dover 23 members of 
the Addicks faction, as against 10 of the 
Regular Republicans and 20 Democrats. 
The Legislature of two years ago, which 
broke the deadlock by a compromise that 
gave the longer term to an Addicks man, 
contained 22 Addicks and 8 Anti-Addicks 
Republicans to 21 Democrats. Col. Du- 
pont’s fitness for the Senatorship is ap- 
pealing more strongly to the legislators 
now that Addicks has begun to econo- 
mize on his political expenditures and 
the candidate of the Regulars has step- 
ped into the breach. Meanwhile, the na- 
tional Administration is helping the 
anti-Addicks faction, and the last three 
Federal appointments have come from 
that side. A credible correspondent re- 
ports Senator Ball’s confident prediction 
that his seat in the Senate will be filled 
by “somebody other than Addicks.” The 
Republican National Committee’s bene- 
diction this year does not seem to have 
brought good luck. The Spooner faction, 
which it “recognized” in Wisconsin, was 
badly beaten; and, for all the stamp of 
“regularity” which it gave to Addicks, 
he may be farther than ever from the 
object of his ambition. 





The New York Municipal Civil Service 
Commission has laudably done away 
with the “re-rating”’ scandal in competi- 
tive examinations. The would-be civil 
servant is naturally as likely as the col- 
lege strdent to take issue with the ex- 
aminer who gives his paper a low mark, 
yet the practice of allowing appeals for 
revision, unless in cases of palpable er- 
ror in marking, is subject to the worst 
abuses. The candidate’s identity is un- 
known to the examiner, being designated 
only by a number, but when he appeals 
for are-rating his name must, of course, 
appear, and whatever “pull” he possesses 
can become effective. Again, in a com- 


petitive examination, the marks are in 


any case only relative, graded according 
to a standard in the examiner’s mind, 
and a re-rating of one paper without ex- 
amination of the others means a depart- 
ure from the whole principle of the com- 
parative test. The number of unsuc- 
cessful candidates who have appealed to 
the municipal board has been enormous- 
ly large in the past. In the first half 
of this year there were 1,615 appeals, 
1,449 of them for changes in the exam- 
ination papers themselves. The United 
States Civil Service Commiesion in a 
year heard but 419 appeals and the 
New York State Commission only 26. 
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Massachusetts has very few appeals, 
while Buffalo and Chicago have abol- 
ishei the right entirely except for mani- 
fest error. The great number of ap- 
peaJs in this city, fortunately, does not 
imply that a corresponding proportion 
of re-rating is actually made. Out of 
the 1,449 appeals, only 206 were grant- 
ed, while of the 150 appeals heard by 
the new Commission in October but 4 
were granted. But the system gave op- 
portunities for favoritism, to say no- 
thing of unintentional injustice,and the 
Commission has but learned of experi- 
ence in abolishing it. 





The reported plan of burning a mil- 
lion or two bales of cotton in the South, 
so as to keep up the price, is doubtless 
not to be taken too seriously. As with 
the old panacea of “reducing acreage,” 
each planter will count upon some silly 
neighbor, or an idiot in the next county, 
to apply the remedy, while he himself 
pockets the gains. There is, however, 
striking evidence in this alleged scheme 
of the way in which protection has 
turned our economic notions topsy-turvy. 
We admit, of course, that the unexpect- 
edly large crop has its awkward side for 
the cotton trade, and especially, just at 
present, for the cotton manufacturers. 
Yet it is fairly astounding to find scarci- 
ty thus held up as the great blessing. 
For that is what this worship of high 
prices really comes to. Apparently in- 
telligent men act as if the great aim and 
result of civilization were not to enable 
the world to be fed and clothed as cheap- 
ly and comfortably as possible. When 
drought or flood or fire cuts off the food 
supply, or when war makes the necessa- 
ries of life vanish, we account it a terri- 
ble calamity; but if we can approximate 
the same state of affairs by vexatious 
laws or artificial interference with the 
bounty of nature, we pose as benefactors. 
This only goes to show how protection 
may befuddle a whole people. Bastiat 
would find new material for his ‘Eco- 
nomic Sophisms’ in the seeming devotion 
of Americans to the idea that plenty is a 
curse. 


The President has with other poten- 
tates given his name to a committee 
for the excavation of Herculaneum—a 
watering-place in which the “cottagers” 
lived neither the strenuous nor the sim- 
ple life. Yet the life of those wealthy 
Romans had something to be said for it. 
The owners of those great villas by the 
sea lived in an elegance such as the 
world has rarely seen since. The casual 
tourist about Naples probably fails to 
realize that the most beautiful objects 
came from Herculaneum, and that the 
prevalent quality of Pompeii is cheap 
and vulgar. Perhaps too much pains 
have been spent upon the uncovering of 
that godless Asbury Park; it is easy dig- 
ging, and there is a tempting amount 





of rather third-class antiquity to be re- 
vealed. The select colony of Hercu- 
laneum, on the contrary, was covered 
by lava mud, not cinders, and it will 
presumably cost as much to excavate 
single villas asit does to bring up entire 
quarters in Pompeii. But the reward 
should be great. The splendid bronzes 
and the manuscripts in the Naples Mu- 
seum are from Hercu'aneum. In fact. 
we can imagine no drawback to the 
scheme which Dr. Charles Waldstein is 
promoting so efficiently, except the ex- 
pense, 


Mr. Choate’s retirement from the Eng- 
lish Embassy follows a service officially 
satisfactory, and attended by popular- 
ity. The American Ambassador to 
England long since ceased to be merely 
a diplomat. Most of the official business 
is now done direct between Washington 
and London, and the routine duties can 
be discharged by any red-tape mind. But 
it is as the representative and mouth- 
piece of the American people that our 
Ambassador has come to hold his unique 
position. To interpret us to England; 
to enter easily into the intellectual life 
of English literary and artistic and uni- 
versity circles; to be a dignified figure 
on public occasions, and to speak the 
right word when some anniversary or 
historic celebration brings out the spir- 
itual kinship of the two nations—such 
have been his high functions. In dis- 
charging these, Mr. Choate has neces- 
sarily suffered, as any man would, from 
standing in the shadow of his predeces- 
sors. His wit was not at first appreciat- 
ed, and his literature has occasionally 
had the air of being improvised. Still, 
Mr. Choate’s flexible talent enabled him 
goon to adjust himself to his position, 
and his retirement is to be regretted. 





Earl Roberts, like Kipling and other 
military lights, would transform all Eng- 
land into a voluntary training camp as 
a substitute for enforced army service. 
Because conscription in time of peace is 
impossible, the Field Marshal would 
have every able-bodied Englishman, no 
matter what his station in society, un- 
dergo “some kind of military training in 
youth sufficient to enable him to shoot 
straight and carry out simple orders, if 
ever his services are required for nation- 
al defence.” In other words, the Salis- 
bury idea of universal rifle clubs is again 
revived, only in a less crude form. 
Kipling’s “Army of a Dream,” with its 
schoolboys spending their Saturday af- 
ternoons outmanceuvring and defeating 
the picked Imperial Guards, is still a bit 
beyond Earl Roberts’s vision, and will, 
fortunately for England, continue to be 
such stuff as dreams—or nightmares 
—are made of. But England’s Imperial- 
ists will find much in the noble Earl’s 
views to make them believe that they 
can indulge in Imperialism at a lower 





price than Continental nations. For this 
is what it comes down to. England 
wants not merely the greatest navy, but 
an army whch will permit of her placing 
some 250,000 or 300,000 trained troops in 
an over-sea country as soon as war is de- 
clared. But, being a nation of shop- 
keepers, her people naturally resent the 
idea of being forced to give up one or 
two years of their lives in drilling that 
Balfours and Chamberlains may carry 
out their ideas of territorial aggrandize- 
ment across the seas. 





Whether Earl Roberts's proposals are 
practica! remains to be seen. One thing 
is certain: there will never be any agree- 
ment among military men as to the 
amount of training your fledgling Brit- 
isher should have. Field Marshal Rob- 
erts might be content with qualifying 
boys as marksmen and as proficient in 
the manual of arms, but Field Marshal 
Smith or Jones would be certain to in- 
sist upon a universal knowledge of guard 
and picket duty, open-order formations, 
and the elements of military engineer- 
ing, as essential to the nation’s safety. 
Of course, Earl Roberts states well- 
known facts when he writes that the 
new weapons necessitate new methods 
of fighting, and diminish the control of 
officers over their men. Almost every- 
body knew this before the Boer war ex- 
cept the British army, which has had 
another object-lesson in the readiness 
with which Japanese sergeants and cor- 
porals assume responsibilities—even to 
commanaing battalions—when their su- 
periors sre shot down. No one will 
questicn Earl Reberts’s right to demand 
thousands of trained reserve officers, but 
many people will add that the best way 
to get good reserve officers is to have 
efficient and well-trained active officers. 


Amid confusion of comment on the 
Czar’s reform ukase, nothing is more 
instructive than to note that practically 
all the changes asked by Count Tolstoy 
some three years ago have been approv- 
ed in principle. At that time the ven- 
erable quietist believed himself to be 
dying, and addressed to the Czar a per- 
sonal letter asking the abrogation of 


the laws that afflict peasants and work-’ 


men as such. Obviously, the promises 
made in the imperial rescript are the 
literal answer to this appeal. According- 
ly, if the Russian situation is as black 
as it is painted, it is not because of any 
reactionary policy of the Czar, but be- 
cause of the incalculably disturbing in- 
fluence of the disaster in the Far East, 
or the too precipitate temper of the re- 
formers, It is possible that all the news 
from. Russia recently has had an unduly 
alarmist coloring, and, in particular, that 
criticiem of the Czar’s ukase has been 
based upon ignorance of the actual con- 
ditions and possibilities of reform in 
Russia, 
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THE CONVERSION OF GRIGGS. 

Several corporation lawyers have sud- 
denly seen a great light since the Gar- 
field report, and have discovered that 
they always were the stoutest of State’s- 
rights men; but from no eyes have the 
scales fallen more marvellously than 
from those of the ex-Attorney-General, 
John W. Griggs. He sees a terrible 
usurpation threatened in the proposal 
of Federal licenses to do interstate busi- 
ness. That would mean that “almost 
every right of the States can be de- 
stroyed.” Mr. Griggs has not so read 
the Constitution; and unless specific 
power to do so is nominated in that 
bond, he would shrink with horror from 
the thought of making the Federal Gov- 
ernment “the critic or corrector of the 
States.” Many have been strict con- 
structionists, but it would seem that Mr. 
Griggs surpasses them all. 

Hence one’s first feeling is that it 
must have been some other Griggs who, 
as Attorney-General of the United 
States, argued the Insular cases before 
the Supreme Court almost exactly four 
years ago. That Griggs did not waste 
his time groping about among the literal 
provisions of the Constitution. He was 
boldly and loftily for having this na- 
tion exercise “all of the ordinary and 
necessary sovereign powers of an inde- 
pendent nation.” “Why,” he asked with 
‘impassioned eloquence, “seek needlessly 
to limit and restrain the national func- 
tions?” “Why should this Government 
Le considered to have less freedom of 
action than other nations?” And the 
iriggs of that occasion laid down the 
tollowing canon of Constitutional inter- 
pretation: “Instead of seeking strict and 
narrow construction,” he said, “the pow- 
ers of the Executive und of the legis a- 
tive branches were to be so construed 
as to give them a wise and safe discre- 
tion.” But at that time, of course, it 
was only a question of extinguishing the 
national existence of 8,000,000 of peo- 
ple. The Constitution, under a Griggs- 
jan construction, was adequate for that; 
but when it is proposed to have this 
same sovereign and all-powerful nation 
clip the claws of a corporation, Mr. 
Griggs sees the whole Constitutional 
structure crashing about his head. 

We forbear to press the comicality of 
all this; a Seul among the prophets 
may safely be left to the risibles of his 
audience. But it is late in the day to 
begin arguing against a broad applica- 
tion of the Constiiutional power of Con- 
gress to “regulate commerce” among the 
States. Historically, it may we'l be true 
that the clause was Intended simply to 
deprive the States of power to vex each 
other's commerecs--a power exercised so 
calamitously under the Articles of Con- 
federation. Yet a long line of judicial 
decisions has sustained multiform leg- 
islation by Coagiress under that grant 
of power; and to-day it stands as one 
of those general principles, or legal max- 





ims, out of which measures to suit the 
need of the hour may easily be drawn. 
Certainly it is no great abuse of the 
Constitution to take a clause designed 
to prevent one State from hampering 
the commerce of another, and use it to 
prevent a corporation chartered by one 
State from oppressing the citizens of 
another. 

Commissioner Garfield quietly sums 
up the law and the facts when he closes 
his review of the Constitutional powers 
of Congress over corporate business by 
saying: 

“Briefly, as to interstate and foreign com- 
merce, the United States is one country, 
one legislative area; and when Federal reg- 
ulation of such commerce enters any given 
State for the purpose of operating on such 
commerce, it enters it not as foreign terri- 
tory, but as a part of its own jurisdiction.” 
Insensibly yet inevitably this idea has 
come to pervade the public mind, Prof. 
J. W. Burgess, in his St. Louis address 
last September on “Present Problems of 
Constitutional Law,’ which is publish- 
ed in the current number of the Politi- 
cal Science Quarterly, mentioned the 
national regulation of commerce as a 
matter now calling for action in the 
United States. Said this philosophical 
and detached commentator: 


“Whatever may have been natural a cen- 
tury ago, when the settled parts of the 
commonwealths of this Union were separat- 
ed from each other by comparatively im- 
passable districts of primeval forest and 
there was comparatively little intercourse 
between them, now, when these obstacles 
have entirely disappeared and intercourse 
is so active that no man notes his passage 
from one commonwealth into another, it has 
become entirely unnatural and _ scarcely 
longer endurable that the law governing 
commerce should not be exclusively nation- 
al. The existence of the common law as 
the basis of the law of the commonwealths 
upon this subject has minimized the diffi- 
culty of a great nation getting on with 
systems of local commercial law; but the 
differences in detail, at first hardly notice- 
able, have now, on account of the vast de- 
velopment in the complexity of these rela- 
tions, become almost unendurable.” 
Professor Burgess would have the mat- 
ter dealt with,’ preferably, by Constitu- 
tional amendmen:; but if it cannot be 
done in that way, “then the United 
States judiciary must put a much more 
liberal interpretation upon the exist- 
ing commerce clauses of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

No sensible man counsels any sudden 
or violent step in this business. The 
whole matter will have to be thresned 
out in the press and in Congress. Mean- 
while, we cannot but feel that it is 
delicious impudence for the men who 
have for years been appealing to Ceasar, 
now to make a great outcry when told 
that to Cesar they shall go. They have 
run to the general Government for every 
imaginable aid to their business. Tney 
have lobbied for land grants, log-rolled 
for tariff stealings, plotted for ship sub- 
sidies, schemed for appropriations, in- 
trigued for Government contracts, con- 
spired for new territory to exploit; yet 
when it is proposed that the Govern- 
ment which has thus fed leviathan 





shall now put a hook in his jaw, we 
are told that all such resorts to Federal 
authority are fraught with dangers to 
liberty. Protest does not lie in the 
mouth of Mr. Griggs and men like him. 
It is not for them to make such an 
ado when their own chalice is com- 
mended to their lips. 








PROMOTIONS IN THE GOVERNMENT 
SERVICE. 


In a remarkable letter to the Sun of 
Saturday last, a writer, vouched for as 
a “distinguished officer,” made a plea for 
radically changing our system of naval 
promotions by making them rewards for 
the best men eligible for advancement. 
He would have the inefficient stay be- 
hind until they had reached a certain 
age, when they should retire without 
having reached command rank. As 
matters stand now, promotion boards 
hesitate to find a man unfit for advance- 
ment, because rejection generally means 
ejection from the service at an age when 
an officer is unfitted to turn readily to 
a civilian employment. The same con- 
dition is found in the army, except that 
there an officer has the privilege of a 
second examination at the end of a year 
it he fails in his first. Since this pro- 
cedure was established, thirteen years 
ago, no officers save second lieutenants 
have been dropped as unfit for prom¢ 
tion, and not a dozen of these. 

This does not mean that all the offi. 
cers advanced were really fit for high- 
er rank. In the case of majors and lieu- 
tenant-colonels there is no examination 
at all, while there are plenty of cap- 
tains who slip through the last exami- 
nations merely because their fellows will 
not discharge a man whose first gray 
hairs have begun to appear. One of our 
recent Secretaries of War bemoaned the 
fact that he could not even get retire- 
ment boards to ‘retire incapacitated offi- 
cers. In one case known to us a cap- 
tain who could not get on a horse or 
march two miles, was solemnly passed 
by a board of moss-backed comrades who 
were quite ready to swear that he was 
fit to command a battalion in the field. 
It is human nature not to turn out a 
man to starve when he is fifty. And, 
besides, there is a feeling that an offi- 
cer’s commission gives him a perma- 
nent tenure, The Government may re- 
tire a man for age or disability, but it 
must not dismiss him unless he is pub- 
licly intoxicated or embezzles by dupli- 
cating his pay accounts. 

This whole question of the perma- 
nence of Government employees and 
their advancement is not limited to the 
military branches of our Government. 
Proposals for removing the dead-wood 
within the civil service appear at every 
session of Congrese, as do plans for the 
creation of a retired Hat for superannu- 
ated employees. Mr. John Sharp Wil- 
liams’s plan is to appoint clerks for a 
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long term, such as sixteen years. If in- 
efficient, they could be turned out then, 
and if valuable, they could be reappoint- 
ed. Army and navy retired lists were 
not established until after the outbreak 
of the civil war, when it became neces- 
sary to get rid of a lot of aged and in- 
firm officers. Hence those who are work- 
ing for some kind of pension for civil 
employees take heart by remembering 
‘that the classified civil service is not as 
long established as was the army when 
‘it got retired pay for officers and men. 
‘But the mere establishment of pensions 
(does not reach the difficulty with which 
tthe army and navy are especially con- 
fronted—how to get the same amount of 
efficiency out of a man who has been 
twenty years in the service as that which 
the displayed on entering the Govern- 
ment’s employ. In civil occupations a 


“man must at all times keep abreast of 


his work and the developments of his 
profession or business. There are no ten- 
der-hearted retiring boards to retain him 
on full pay when he has reached the 
limit of his usefulness. 


Civil service reformers are ready to 
admit that some solution for this ques- 
tion must be found before the system 
will be beyond criticism. A head of a 
department has, of course, the right to 
dismiss an inefficient subordinate at any 
time on the presentation of charges in 
writing. But the procedure results in so 
much trouble in the form of protests and 
visits from politicians that it is generally 
resorted to only where there is obvious 
misconduct, or negiect of duty through 
absence. The power of dismissal is 
practically of no avail as a stimulus to 
efficiency, while promotions are hardly 
more a recognition of exceptional service 
than they are in the army or navy. 

No elaborate legislation is needed to 
make advancements, in either the army 
or navy, rewards of merit. In the army 
it would require a statute prescribing 
the examination of every officer up to 
and including the rank of colonel as to 
his mental, moral, and professional fit- 
ness for the rank to which he is eligible. 
As matters stand now, many officers are 
passed on upward who can drill a com- 
pany without an error and pass a requir- 
ed text-book examination, but the exam- 
iners have no right to question a man’s 
moral fitness or his capacity to com- 
mand. He may be a roué or a notorious 
gambler, or so destitute of the power to 
lead and discipline his subordinates that 
his men desert in blocks of five; but if 
‘he can explain the theory of Cossack out- 
posts and reel off a hastily memorized 
manual for advanced guard duty, he is 
passed with flying colors. Should an offi- 
cer fail in his mental examination, after 
fifteen or twenty years’ service, he ought 
to have the right of retirement on half- 
pay; if he should be found unfit by rea- 
#on of personal misconduct or bad hab- 
ite, the Government would be under no 
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obligation to pay him a single cent be- 
yond the year’s pay now granted to an 
officer honorably discharged for failure 
in examinations. 

Practically the same regulations would 
accomplish for the navy precisely what 
is urged by the writer in the Sun, always 
provided that the moral and professional 
tone of both services can be raised so 
that examining and retiring boards will 
do their duty. If this spirit of sinking 
personal feelings in the interest of the 
Government cannot be instilled at West 
Point and Annapolis, or by the civilian 
Officials of the respective departments 
at Washington, then there should be ap- 
pointed examining and retiring boards, 
composed partly of retired officers and 
partly of civilians, who could be relied 
upon to dispense justice without fear or 
favor. Much more could be done by the 
secretaries of the navy and of war than 
is now attempted. For instance, the 
threat to court-martial such a board as 
passed the captain above referred to 
would have a remarkably tonic effect. 
Similar permanent examining boards be- 
fore which civilian clerks should appear 
at intervals, or when up for promotion, 
may yet be established; for if perma- 
nence of tenure is essential to the proper 
conduct of the Government business, it 
is no part of the contract between it and 
its employee that the latter shall accom- 
plish only 50 per cent. as much as his 
brother who works for the electric-light 
company across the way. 


THE TRIUMPH OF OPTIMISM. 


“I had as lief submit my claims to sit 
here to the electorate of New York as to 
the Legislature of New York. When my 
term expires, I shall have reached a period 
of life when it will be exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether I shall care to come here 
again.”’ 

These words are from a speech of 
Chauncey M. Depew, delivered April 11, 
1902, in a debate on the election of Unit- 
ed States Senators by popular vote. On 
Thursday, when he emerged from the 
conference in which Gov. Odeli capitu- 
lated, he announced: 

“It’s all settled. Optimism wins. The 

optimistic man usually gets there, in my 
experience.”’ 
In his willingness to submit his claims 
to the electorate of New York, Senator 
Depew gave a touching exhibition of 
optimism. In looking for a reélection 
at his “period of life,” he wag still more 
optimistic; and in hoping to succeed 
against the opposition of Odell he rose 
to the superlative degree. But his faith, 
combined with the backing of the New 
York Central and other corporation in- 
tereste, has tunnelled, even if it has not 
removed, mountains. 

As to the attitude of Odell] there can 
be no doubt. In his public statement 
he admits that his “sympathy” was with 
Black. Sympathy is a feeble word. All 
Odell’s intimates, in and out of the de 











lectable Tapeworm Club, were shouting 
for Black. Congressman Littauer, “Lou” 
Payn, State Senator Brackett, William 
L. Ward of Westchester, and William 
C. Warren of Buffalo were hot partisans 
of Black. The Troy Times, in a leading 
editorial, explained that Black had real- 
ly been forced into the fleld by the im- 
portunities of his friends; and the New 
York Press, the chief anti-Platt organ, 
announced some time ago that the elec- 
tion of Black had been a settled fact 
for weeks. As late as Thursday morn- 
ing, the Press, to which Gov. Odell 
ought in decency to have given a quiet 
tip, gravely reiterated the reasons why 
the Senator must be Black and not 
Depew. The Odell faction was thorough- 
ly committed; and yet, before the 
threatened blow fell, Depew managed to 
muster enough strength to = arrest 
Odell’s mailed fist. 

The result must be a deep mortifica- 
tion to the retiring Governor. During 
his four years as chief executive he has 
painfully built up a machine— a steam- 
roller, his detractors call it—that has 
enabled him to crush his old benefactor 
Platt, and to claim the succession as 
boss. Before the moment came for 
laying down office, Odell’s power 
seemed invincible: he held the Leg- 
islature with an fron hand; he con- 
trolled the State Conventions of 1902 
and 1904. His obvious purpose was to 
proceed in the exhilarating work and 
have a United States Senator of his 
own, some one through whom he could 
demand a share of the Federal patron- 
age. He went about the task with his 
usual firmness and confidence. His ad- 
herents were so sure of the outcome that 
they had begun their feasts of celebra- 
tion, and their brass bands were al- 
ready playing “See, the Conquering Hero 
Comes.” In this hour of humiliation 
Senator Depew has tried to save Odell’s 
face by praising his magnanimity and di- 
plomacy. The Senator may even have 
made concessions on patronage; but the 
brute fact remains that Odell was, as 
Speaker Nixon is said to have told him, 
“up against it.” He was forced to back 
squarely down, while the angry partisans 
of Black damned him to his face as a 
“quitter.” 

The secret of this ignominious retreat 
may never be fully told. It would be 
idle to deny that the extended ramifica- 
tions of the Vanderbilt railroads in busi- 
ness, journalism, and politics have been 
of vast assistance to Senator Depew. 
But this aspect of the question is not 
novel; it is older than many of Senator 
Depew’s most famous jests. The new 
factor in the reckoning has been Gov- 
ernor-elect Higgins. He more than any 
other one man is probably responsible 
for the reélection of Depew. He has 
held his own tongue—held it at a time 
when, to the distinterested observer, ut- 
terance would have seemed more cour- 
ageous and effective. But his judgment 
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is apparently justified in the event. He 
promised to be “no man’s man,” and 
thus far he has lived up to his word. 
He has supplanted with an appointee of 
his own Charles S. Boyd, Gov. Odell’s 
personal friend, the Superintendent of 
Public Works. As Mr. Boyd, presum- 
ably with Odell behind him, wanted to 
keep the office, which controls an enor- 
mous amount of patronage, this change 
must perceptibly weaken the Odell or- 
ganization. More significant still was 
the quiet passing from mouth to mouth 
of the assurance that Governor Higgins 
would not let Odell “punish” members 
of the Legislature who voted for Depew. 
This, with a number of Senators and As- 
semblymen, must have been the weight 
which turned the scales. 

Republican newspapers are, of course, 
shrieking in glad acclaim over the set- 
tlement. Governor Odell, Governor- 
elect Higgins, Senator Platt, Senator De- 
pew, ex-Governor Black, and all the rest 
are great and good. Never were states- 
men more far-sighted, never were they 
more willing to sacrifice their private 
ambitions to the welfare of the Grand 
Old Party on which the salvation of the 
country depends. Never have New York 
Republican politicians formed such a 
happy family; never has harmony been 
so harmonious. And all this ecstasy be- 
cause the party boss has failed to have 
his own way. One is tempted to ask 
why, when all these blessings flow from 
a single act of rebellion, the position 
of boss should not be left unoccupied 
permanently. Such an arrangement 
would bewilder many legislators, who 
would not know how to vote unless 
they had a boss to tell them; it would 
disorganize the present scheme of gov- 
ernment by which the representatives of 
the people take all their instructions 
from a man who is responsible to no one 
but himself. Yet, revolutionary as the 
idea is, it might be worth trying—if only 
as an amusing experiment in political 
science, 


WHERE IMMIGRANTS ARE WANTED 

In his administration of the immi- 
gration bureau, Commissioner Sargent 
has lately taken up the p!an of divert- 
ing the stream of arriving aliens, by 
some means as yet undiscovered, into 
the channels where it will do least 
harm. “Least harm” rather than “most 
good” has, in fact, been the idea dwelt 
upon in most of the recent discussion 


_of the immigration problem, both official 


and otherwise. The problem of reliev- 
ing the herding of immigrants in large 
cities, highly important as of course it 
is, has been approached generally from 
that side. 

Yet while these great cities are con- 
cerning themselves over the inundation 
of unassimilable foreigners, and the 
manufacturing centres ‘generally are 
complaining of the danger to the Amer- 





ican standard of living, it is interesting 
to glance at some of the communities 
which are still anxious for immigration 
and trying their hardest to get the sort 
they want. Only a few days ago a plan 
was set afoot in South Carolina for a 
general convention of State and Govern- 
ment delegates, railroad officials, and 
sociologists, to discuss the problem of 
attracting immigration to the South. 
The suggestion was made to the South 
Carolina Immigration Commissioner at 
a time when that official had just re- 
ceived requests for information from 
Virginia, North Carolina, and Florida, 
all of which States were anxious to fol- 
low any plan that had proved success- 
ful with their neighbor. “I believe,” 
wrote a Northern man interested in the 
problem, “that such a Congress would 
attract great attention, and at it there 
might be solved some of the problems 
which beset the Government, now that 
it has entered on a career of reform as 
to immigration.” 

The plans which come to Souih Car- 
olina’s Commissioner, Mr. Watson, are 
varied enough in character. One company 
is being formed, in Charleston, which 
proposes to reclaim by drainage thou- 
sands of acres of land now unavailable, 
and settle these new areas as far as 
possible with Scandinavian immigrants. 
A former Swedish consul in this country 
is in charge of the colonizing features of 
the scheme, but native South Carolinians 
are behind it, and the Commissioner en- 
dorses it. He has recently been asked 
also to provide a plan for colonizing Rus- 
sian Jews in the State. While the pro- 
posal seems to be only tentative, it has a 
special interest in that it is an effort 
to draw southward one of the classes of 
immigrants most inclined to congestion 
in the cities. 

Mr. 8. B. Sargent, who has been con- 
nected for twenty years with manufac- 
turing in New England, sends the results 
of some of his own observations to the 
Charleston News and Courier. Pointing 
out that Southern cotton manufacturing 
has heretofore been most successful in 
the Piedmont section because of the 
abundance of cheap labor, he calls atten- 
tion to a gradual change of conditions in 
this particular, and predicts that when 
the mills now closed or curtailing their 
production shall again be run to their 
full capacity, “the mill managements 
will then more seriously turn their at- 
tention to the problem of securing a por- 
tion of the most desirable of the immi- 
grants who are continuously streaming 
into the northern parts of our country.” 
Continuing, he calls attention to the 
Portuguese as a most desirable class of 
labor, both for factory work and for 
the development of lands for agricul- 
ture, 

Further south, in Louisiana, the de- 
mand for labor is urgent, alike on plan- 
tations and on public works. Work is 
now being done on the levees, for in- 





stance, under more than fifty contracts, 
national, State, and local. Meanwhile, 
the country negroes ‘have continued to 
gravitate to the city. When a ship came 
in a month or two ago at New Orleans 
with 1,500 Italian immigrants, agents of 
the contractors competed with planters 
from inland counties in making terms 
with them. In all the South, however, 
the persistent negro question, with the 
lack of good public schools, is the great 
deterrent to foreign immigration of the 
better class, just as slavery was before 
the war. 

“What stronger evidence of the neces- 
sity of a board of immigration can be 
given than can be found right here in 8t. 
Paul?” asks a Minnesota legislator who 
has interested himself in the plan, and 
proposes to push it again this winter. 
“Here is an establishment maintained 
by the Candian Government—suite of 
offices, a full corps of agents, and an 
abundance of literature setting forth the 
advantages Manitoba affords. Every ex- 
pense is met by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. Is it any wonder that, with such 
energy on the part of the Canadians, 
and with inactivity, disinterestedness, 
and paralysis on our part, they get 
the settlers and we get few, if any? 
Ever since the Canadian land boom, 
Minnesota has seen a stream of desir- 
able settlers actually passing through 
her territory to settle on lands where, 
behind the tariff wall, they are lost to 
our markets.” “Heretofore,” remarks 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press, “we have de- 
pended on the railroads for the adver- 
tisement of the opportunities offered by 
Minnesota and for the personal cam- 
paign by which settlers are secured. But 
the lands of the railroads in Minnesota 
are dwindling, and their main efforts 
have for some years been directed to the 
building up of the population of States 
farther West. With the Canadian Gov- 
ernment, they are strong and enterpris- 
ing competitors against whom no head- 
way can be made without an organized 
effort.” 


These are ‘but a few of the phases of 
the immigration situation which have 
became matters of news interest in the 
past few weeks. The Industrial Com- 
mission has recently made a special in- 
vestigation of the larger aspects of 
immigration. to the South. These 
latest data represent a side of the 
problem which is éasy to lose 
sight of in the thickly populated and 
fully developed States. Dislike of the 
immigrant in places where he is not 
wanted, has never been an effective 
force for making him go elsewhere. But 
the inducements of places that do want 
him must be the strongest aids to Mr. 
Sargent’s plan for distribution. Once a 
respectable number of the arrivals are 
diverted to the South, for instance, the 
game desire to follow friends and kin- 
dred which has kept the foreigners in 
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plus grand que lui.” Napoleon said very 
loudly: “Il faut que ces gens-lA me 
croient bien béte.” At a magnificent ban- 
quet given by the King of Saxony, Napo- 
leon, finding the repast too long, asked 
for the dessert. On the King making some 
apologies to him, he answered by sim- 
ply asking for the coffee. Napoleon asked 
Prince Kinsky, who wore the Hungarian 
costume, “Of what country is your wife?’ 
“Sire, she is of the Empire.” “Of what 
Empire?” “Sire, she comes from Coblentz.” 
“Then say that she is French.” 

There was much talk at Dresden of a 
proclamation which Napoleon was to make 
to his army, announcing that he would be 
on the 15th of July in Saint Petersburg. 
There, he said, he would fix limits to the 
Empire of Russia. ‘‘Marie Louise,” writes 
Mme. du Montet, ‘“‘wept much over the de- 
parture of Napoleon. She is now at Prague. 
She loves him very frankly. She is singu- 
larly beautified, and is now very elegant, 
and consequently hardly recognizable.” 
Mme. de Staél was in Vienna at the time, 
not at all pleased with the little enthusiasm 
shown towards her. ‘‘Many things are said; 
there is talk of a grossesse, of a certain M. 
de Rocca, of a secret marriage.“ We have 
a curious extract from a letter written by 
Baron du Montet to his wife after a visit 
paid him by Mme. de Staél: 

““Mme. de Staél has come and gone. . . . 

Our first interview with her was a téte-a- 
téte. I sat next to her on a sofa. The con- 
versation became interesting for what she 
put in it; as for myself, I fell into my dis- 
traction, so that I know only half the beau- 
tiful things she told me. Poor Alexandrine, 
how I pity you! Mme. de Staél is convinced 
that your husband is but a fool. ... 
She seemed to say to me that she was 
persecuted because she would not burn in- 
cense to King Napoleon. I answered, with- 
out thinking: ‘So there are but three inde- 
pendent Powers in the world—England, 
Russia, and you.’ . . I thought that I 
had said a foolish thing. Not at all; my 
answer was thought original and witty, and 
she pressed my hand with emotion.” 
He speaks afterwards of the Chevalier 
de Rocca, “whom Madame de Staél treats 
like an obedient son rather than as a lov- 
er, and who is nothing extraordinary.” 

We find a few details regarding the fa- 
mous Queen Caroline of Naples, who died 
on the 8th of September, 1814, at the 
castle of Hetzendorf. The Empress Marie 
Louise, who retired to Austria after the 
fall of Napoleon, often saw the Queen, who 
was her grandmother. She brought to her 
her son, the little Napoleon (the “‘Aiglon’’). 
Queen Caroline never called him other- 
wise than ‘“‘Mon petit Monsieur”; when she 
heard of the marriage of the Archduchess 
with Napoleon, she said: “Nothing was 
wanting in the list of my misfortunes but 
to become the grandmother of the 
devil.” Speaking of Napoleon, she used to 
say: “Hell is in his heart, and chaos in 
his head.” 

Madame du Montet was at Vienna during 
the famous Congress of 1814. Immense prep- 
arations were made toreceive the sovereigns. 
Feasts were given every day; the Prince de 
Ligne called the congress un congrée dan- 
sant. There are long and rather amusing 
descriptions of the balls given for the sov- 
ereigns, Madame du Montet, though her lot 
had been cast away from France, remained 
a Frenchwoman at heart, as is well shown 
by a few lines she writes at the time of the 
entrance of the Allies into Paris: “There,” 
she writes, “is a letter which has thrown 





my pride as a Frenchwoman into despair. 
I am furious; all the more so because this 
letter tells the truth.” It was a letter writ- 
ten by a Frenchman, in the service of Aus- 
tria, M. de Lort, a friend and comrade of 
M. du Montet, and describes the state of 
Paris in 1814. 

“The men, who are always the same, 
have never so signally manifested as now 
the neutrality of their selfishness. Marshals, 
ministers, senators, courtiers are hastening 
te abandon their idol. Gold was 
never more abundant in Paris than at pres- 
ent; millions of gulden circulate every day; 
the shops are emptied. The Allies 
glory in their victory; the French marshals 
and the Senate thank God for their own de- 
feat; epidemic outbursts, general joy, drown 
the sighs of a few familiars of Napoleon; 
the women especially, in their joy, electrify 
by the spontaneous expression of their 
royalism; the Emperor Alexander gives 
fraternal kisses to marshals and senators.” 


This letter from an émigré, written after 
a@ grand review in the square where Louis 
XVI. had been executed, reminded me of 
the lines of Jules Barbier: 

*J’al vu nos femmes, belles d'impudeur, 

Aux regards du Cosaque étaler leur poitrines 

Et e’enivrer de eon odeur. . . ."° 
To do justice to Madame du Montet, though 
she kept this letter, she did not wholly 
share the sentiments of the writer, while 
unable to disagree with the last sentiment 
expressed: “All this inspires me with an 
ironical contempt for Messieurs les Séna- 
teura, who, under the new Constitution, 
have, with paternal care, assured the fate 
of their dear posterity at the expense of 
the posterity of others.” 








Correspondence. 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST BORAX. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: In your valuable issue of December 
15, 1904, you have an article headed ‘‘The 
Pursuit of Pure Food.” It is certainly 
alarming to the public at large to read the 
sensational reports of the detrimental ef- 
fects of one-half gramme of borax on the 
human system. Dr. Wiley made his ex- 
periments for a period of fifty days, and 
considered it a very severe test. He well 
knows that England has been consuming 
boraxed foods for a quarter of a century, 
and she partakes of boraxed foods daily. 
She does not have periods of rest to re- 
cuperate from the evil effects of borax on 
the system, because no ill effects are noted. 
If Dr. Wiley’s conclusions are logical, why 
are not the same symptoms he describes 
visible in the English nation? Dr. Wiley 
could not have fed his “poison squad’’ on 
nice, fresh, sweet quail for thirty days 
without detrimental results. Dr. Wiley had 
the same menu for all his boarders, which 
is not logical. His method of administering 
borax or boracic acid in capsules was not 
logical. 

I was recently in Washington, and I vis- 
ited the Bureau of Chemistry building and 
saw the dining-room where Dr. Wiley is 
making his experiments, and I can as- 
sure you the conditions and surroundings 
in the dining-room, hall and kitchen would 
certainly conduce to deprive a normal hu- 
man being of his appetite, and the odors 
of chemicals, oils and gas would cause a 
dull headache and a nauseating feeling. 
It certainly is not to Dr. Wiley’s credit 





to conduct scientific experiments in such 
an unsclentific manner. If funds are not 
available to furnish clean, hygienic quar- 
ters for a kitchen and dining-room, I would 
suggest that a tent be used for the purpose. 
A tent would certainly be free from obnox 
ious odors, and a nice green grass floor 
would b2 cleaner and more healthful than 
a solled cement floor. 

Borax and boracic acid are the mildest 
antiseptics known, and if Dr. Wiley con- 
demns them, what substitute has he to of- 
fer? Under existing circumstances, {t is 
absolutely essential to use some method for 
preserving perishable articles of food. 
England was forced to use some preserva- 
tive, and, after a most searching investi- 
gation, she learned that borax and boracic 
acid were the best preservatives she could 
employ to have her meats and butter ar- 
rive in a sweet, healthful and palatable 
condition. I presume the Englishman 
takes more borax into his system in a fort- 
night than Dr. Wiley's boarders did in their 
fifty-day siege. Nevertheless, the English 
nation is recognized as one of the most 
healthful nations on the face of the globe. 
With these facts before us, how can we 
consider the result of Dr. Wiley's experi- 
ment logical? 

I most heartily approve of labelling all 
articles of food, said label to show amount 
and kind of preservative used, thus ac- 
quainting the purchaser with the nature of 
the articles purchased, and Ictting the 
consumer learn from experience (as the 
English nation has learned) the value and 
innocence of borax and boracic acid as a 
mild, excellent, wholesome preservative. 

Yours very truly, H. H. LANGDON. 


. 427 W. 22p St., New Yorn, December 20, 1904, 


AMERICAN PRICES FOR ENGLISH 
BOOKS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: The price charged by the American 
publishers for the third volume of Saints- 
bury’s ‘History of Criticism’ (‘‘printed by 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh 
Scotland’) does not sustain Mr. Howells's 
contention, in the Easy Chair of the De- 
cember Harper’s, that we are to-day pay- 
ing much more for our English books tian 
we should be but for the existence of the 
international copyright law. The American 
publishers mail the volume in question for 
$3.70 net. The price of the book in Eng- 
land is twenty shillings net, which, with 
the added postage, makes the book cost 
an English purchaser fully $1.25 more than 
he would have to pay if he imported the 
book from America. All of which is plea- 
sant enough for us, but likely to be, [ 
should think, a bit irritating to the Eng- 
lish book-buyer. D. M. 


Notes. 


Further announcements from Macmillan 
Co. are the firat volume of Prof. Edward 
Channing’s ‘History of the United States,’ 
to make eight in all; ‘Western Europe in 
the Fifth Century,’ by the late Edward A. 
Freeman; ‘An Unwritten Chapter in the 
History of Education,’ viz., of the Society 
for the Education of the Poor in Ireland, 
1811-1831, by Dr. H. Kingswell Moore of Bal- 
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liol; ‘Progress and the Fiscal Problem,’ by 
Thomas: Kirkup; ‘Sir Walter Raleigh,’ by 
Sir Rennell Rod; a ‘Pocket Biography of 
Shakspere,’ by Alfred Ewen; ‘Franz Hals,’ 
by Gerald S. Davies; and ‘The Cathedral 
Church of St. Asaph,’ by P. B. Ironside Bax. 

‘Legends and Tales,’ of Jewish interest, 
compiled by Isabel B. Cohen, will be pub- 
lished this month by the Jewish Publication 
Society of America. 

The present month will also witness the 
bringing out by the University Press of a 
facsimile of the autograph MS. of Keats’s 
‘Hyperion,’ in an edition limited to 195 cop- 
ies. This manuscript belonged to the late 
Lord Houghton, and contains twenty-one 
hitherto unpublished lines. 

Simultaneously with the completion of the 
fund commemorative of the late Sir Leslie 
Stephen (amounting to nearly $4,000, em- 
ployed partly in producing a large photo- 
gravure of Watts’s portrait of Stephen, and 
the remainder in founding a lectureship in 
literature at Cambridge bearing his name), 
Messrs. Putnam bring out a first instalment 
of the author’s own monument—to wit, his 
Essays, Literary and Critical. The ‘Hours 
in a Library,’ in four volumes, makes this 
group; to be followed early in the present 
year by the Essays on Free Thinking and 
Plain Speaking, and later by still others. 
We need not review again the ‘Hours in 


a Library.’ Their present form is elegant, 


yet simple, and the page very legible. Amid 
the various periods and nationalities sur- 
veyed by Stephen in this series, we may re- 
mind our readers that the two American 
writers considered are Jonathan Edwards 
and Hawthorne. Few essays can be more 
profitabiy kept at one’s elbow, or give 
greater intellectual pleasure. 

The current Critic makes formal an- 
nounccient of its having absorbed the Lit- 


-erary World of Beston, a journal exclu- 


sively literary, which underwent many vi- 
clasitudes of editing and publishing in its 
three decades of existence. 

From Lemcke & Buechner we receive the 
two annuals whose eclipse would darken 
any New Year—Minerva and the Almanach 
de Gotha. Minerva presents anew the re- 
sult of an endeavor to satisfy the learned 
world whoge personnel it records, while 
not exceeding the bounds of expense and 
of bulkiness. Minor institutions whose re- 
lation to mankind at large is relatively 
unimportant have been dropped in favor of 
new ones of dignity and promise. A few 
names are thus erased from the Register, 
which is the crowning utility of this in- 
valuable year-book. Minerva’s portrait 
this year is of the genial, German- looking 
Pletro Blaserna, director of the Physical 
Institute in Rome, and president of the 
Royal Accademia def Lincel. His graduat- 
ing thesis at the University of Vienna was, 
indeed, in German. This veteran physicist 
and author fs now in his sixty-ninth year. 

The Almanach's frontiapiece for its 142d 
fasue is a portrait of Caroline, the Grand 
Duchess of Saxony; the Grand Duke's fol- 
lows, and the regulation third and fourth 
are of Frederick, Prince of Solms-Baruth, 
and of Count Lamedorff, Russia's Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. In attemp.ing to record 
the respective armaments of the two great 
Powers at war in the Far East, the edl.or 
says that Russia has given information 
freely, as heretofore, but it cannot be trust- 
ed on account of the changed caused by the 





campaign, while Japan on her part declines 
all information. The lost ships are marked 
with an obelisk. Other editorial difficulties 
have grown out of extraordinary changes 
in the personnel of Cabinets and diplomacy, 
and of increasing demands on space, some 
omitted features having had to be restored 
in consequence of reclamations. 

Two other annuale of great utility reach 
us from London, ‘Whitaker’s Almanack for 
1905’ (thirty-seventh year) and ‘Whitaker's 
Peerage.’ Both exhibit new wrinkles, and 
both retrench. Pertinent to present eco- 
nomic discussion in Great Britain is the 
Almanack’s section displaying the Move- 
ment of British ‘Commerce in 1904. The 
Peerage now claims for itself a high de- 
gree of authority for the proper ‘designa- 
tions and styles of the relatives of Peers.”’ 
The note on the colonial use of the term 
“Honorable” has been revised and made 
more definite. 

The Iliad in a nutshell, and Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson in one volume—a miracle 
of compactness, achieved by the Oxford 
University Press (H. Frowde) by printing 
its two-volume cdition of 680+744 pages 
on its famous thin paper, so that one may 
carry the book with ease in his coat-pocket, 
and, what is more, enjoy a letterpress fit 
for aging eyes. There are two portraits 
of Dr. Johnson, and an index of 45 pages. 

A like compression has been similarly 
effected in George Newnes’s ‘Journal to 
Stella, together with Other Writings re- 
lating to Stella and Vanessa’ (Scribners). 
Here we have, in a thin oblong book with 
flexible covers, 713 pages packed away, in- 
dex included, of very fair type, with a 
portrait of Swift and an ornate title-page. 
Prettier still, partly because of a thicker, 
more opaque, paper, and marked by the 
same accessories, is ‘Early Italian Poets 
from Ciullo D’Alcamo to Dante Alighier! 
(1100-1200-1300) in the original metres, to- 
gether with Dante’s Vita Nuova, Translated 
by D. G. Rossetti’ (Newnes-Scribner). 
This is a delightful reprint of a classic. 

We have spoken often in praise of the 
meritorious reprint of the First Folio of 
Shakspere carried through in a scholarly 
manner by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke (Crowell). The latest to appear in 
the handy series is “Julius Cyesar,” ‘with 
the customary apparatus of introduction, 
notes, glossary, variant readings, and se- 
lected criticism. 

In one of his letters to Mathilde Wesen- 
donck, Richard Wagner describes eloquedtly 
the difficulty he and his French assistant 
experienced in translating his ‘“Tannhi&u- 
ser’’ poem into another language. ‘Parei- 
fal’ is more difficult than that early work. 
Several attempts to give its equivalent in 
English have been made, some of them with 
considerable success; but the latest sur- 
passes all the others in combining fidelity 
to the text with good English and intelligi- 
bleneas. It is by George Turner Phelps of 
Harvard, and makes a volume of eighty-five 
pages of German text and the same number 
of English pages (Richard G. Badger). The 
insertion between the lines of the poem of 
indications as to orchestral interludes (“‘or- 
chestra, three bare,” “orchestra, nine 
bars”) scems somewhat whimsical, although 
the translator gives bie reason for it: “In 
order to suggest the elaborate fulness of 
the orchestral score, and to prevent the 
impression of the drama as being a simple 
tale, quickly told, and easily slipped over 
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in a casual half-hour, the more important 
shorter breaks are included,” etc. There 
are a few misprints, and in the preface the 
word “orchestration” occurs in an unusual 
sense; but in all essential matters Mr. 
Phelps’s little volume is excellent; it should 
be in the collection of every Wagner lover. 
He has evidently no sympathy with those 
who hold that “Parsifal’’ reveals Wagner’s 
declining powers; to him it is “the product 
of a mind gifted with marvellous creative 
imagination.” 

_Two other recent little books on “Parsi- 
fal’ call for brief mention—The Legends 
of Parsifal,’ by Mary Hanford Ford (H. 
M. Caldwell Co.), and ‘Parsifal, Lohengrin, 
and the Holy Grail,’ by Alice Leighton 
Cleather and Basil Crump (G, Schirmer). 
The first of these tells the story of the 
opera and compares it with its sources; the 
second brings together two of Wagner's 
works which, though chronologically sepa- 
rated by more than thirty years, have their 
common basis in the legend of the Holy 
Grail. Much interesting matter relating to 
the two operas is contained in this book; 
among other things a photographic fac- 
simile of the end of a letter in which Wag- 
ner signs himself as “Your grateful Bud- 
dhist” (“Ihr dankbarer Buddhist’). Wag- 
ner’s library contained all the sacred books 
of the East; as regards his scholarship in 
general, we are told that “a historian might 
have selected those books on ancient na- 
tional customs, a philologist those on myths 
‘and saga, a sculptor or architect those on 
the plastic arts, and a poet that treasury of 
epics and dramas.” 

Since photography and process work have 
enabled publishers to bring out illustrated 
books at relatively modest prices, it must 
have occurred to more than one sincere 
person that the great demand for art books 
was due much more to an interest in the 
reproductions than in the text they em- 
bellished. As these texts have too often 
been not only dull and unreadable, but ig- 
norant or misinformed, the same sincere 
person wished them abolished or at least 
curtailed, and their places taken by more 
illustrations. It was sure to come to this, 
and in the English series of ‘‘Newnes’s Art 
Library,” and in the far superior German 
“Klassiker der Kunst,’’ we have in each 
volume a large number of reproductions 
of our great masters’ works, prefaced by 
a brief introduction, and followed: by a 
summary catalogue. They are very good 
for the money, and very convenient. For 
the last volume in the English series, on 
Benozzo Gozzoli, we should have nothing 
but praise if both introduction and cata- 
logue were omitted, and if some pictures 
had not slipped in which have no relation 
to the subject. 

The American Folk Lore Society have 
published through Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
‘Traditions of the Skidi Pawnee,’ by George 
A. Dorsey, curator of the départment of 
anthropology in the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum. The collection of these traditions 
was carried on for nearly four years, first 
under a special grant made by the Museum, 
and later with funds provided by the Car- 
negte Institution of Washington. The Paw- 
nee, according to Powell's classification, 
are a group of the Caddoan linguistic stock, 
and the Skidi are closely related to the 
Arikara. From the beginning of their his- 
tory until a recent date the Pawnew have 
been a people of the great plains, dwelling 
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in buffalo-hide tipis, or in earth lodges 
of the type which studies of the Mandan 
and Arikara have made familiar. As a 
plains people they were largely dependent 
upon the chase, but gave also considerable 
time to agriculture. The social organiza- 
tion was based upon the village. No trace 
of the clan has been found. In religion 
they reached the highest development of 
any of the plains tribes, and their ritual 
was elaborate, ‘‘a star cult of the very 
highest order.“ It will be seen that here 
is offered a most valuable field for investi- 
gation, and the work has been well and 
thoroughly done. The book is a very im- 
portant contribution to American folk 
lore. Included in the volume are a num- 
ber of “Coyote Tales.” Coyote was as 
clever as Brer Rabbit. 


The Fulani, the ruling race in Northern 
Nigeria, are the subject of a suggestive 
article in the Geographical Journal for 
December, by Major Burdon, Resident of 
the Sokoto Province. Simple shepherds a 
century ago, they have developed, through 
their responsibilities as rulers, into a 
people who in some respects excel all oth- 
er Africans. A striking characteristic is 
“the very deep-rooted desire for constitu- 
tional government. The emirs are elect- 
ed by ‘the will of the people as voiced 
by the Council of Elders, and this coun- 
cil must be consulted by them in their 
public acts.” The method of appointment 
to office is interesting. A man’s name is 
' suggested, and the emir “promises it his 
favorable consideration, allows this fact to 
be published, and then waits for a month 
or so to see whether the proposal is ac- 
ceptable to the people. If no notice is 
taken of the suggested promotion, the mat- 
ter is dropped as unpopular. But if con- 
gratulations pour in, and the officer-elect 
begins to be universally addressed by the 
new rank which is promised him, it is a 
certain sign that the appointment meets 
with approval, and it is then carried into 
effect. . . . Through these Councils of 
Princes the future emir enters the service 
of the State, climbing the ladder of pro- 
motion by force of character, wealth, and 
public service till he reaches, at a ripe 
age, the position of heir apparent, from 
which he succeeds by right to the emir- 
ate.” The aim of their English over- 
lords is to ‘‘make of these born rulers a 
high type of British official, working for 
the good of their subjects in accordance 
with the ideals of the British Empire, but 
carrying on ali that is best in the con- 
stitution they have evolved for themselves, 
the one best understood by, and therefore 
best suited to, the people.”” The occupa- 
tion of the country by Great Britain has 
been too recent to permit of any definite 
statement aa to the attitude of the na- 
tive towards the foreigner. Among hope- 
ful signs, however, is this incident: “A 
little while ago, in a town where less 
than @ year before men had died happy 
cursing us as infidels, the Resident lay 
dangerously ill. He was publicly prayed 
for throughout the mosques.” Dr. H. R. 
Mill describes the physical features of 
England and Wales as an accompaniment 
to a surface-relief map on which there is 
a new nomenclature adopted by the Royal 
Geographical Society for the larger fea- 
tures. 

Petermann's Mitteilungen, number ten, 
contains a description of the physical fea- 





tures and geology of the Karadagh on the 
northern frontier of Persia. It is a sum- 
mary of the results obtained from the 
explorations of some Russian mining engi- 
neers who had secured from the Persian 
Government a concession for exploiting 
the mineral wealth of the region. Pro- 
fessor Lendenfeld treats of the ancient 
glaciation of the Australian Alps, ap- 
pending to his article a bibliography of the 
literature of the subject. 

The proposal to make a Jewish settlement 
in East Africa seems likely to be realized. 
At a meeting of “Friends of Jewish Free- 
dom,” recently held in London, Sir Harry 
Johnston, who was originally opposed to the 
scheme, declared himself in favor of it as 
now practicable. He described the land of- 
fered as about equal in area to Wales, cov- 
ered with rich alluvial soil, well watered, 
with a climate ‘“‘near perfection,’”’ and prac- 
tically uninhabited. The Uganda Railway 
passes within twenty or thirty miles of 
part of the territory. It is proposed that, 
if the colony is established, it shall be con- 
stituted as a separate province of British 
East Africa, administered locally by a Jew- 
ish governor. Three commissioners have 
gone to visit the region, and are expected 
to report to the next Zionist Congress. 

The longest Neo-Punic inscription extant 
has lately been found by M. de Mathuisieulx 
in Tripolis. It is finely made and well pre- 
served. According to its text, a temple of 
Ammon stood at the place where it was 
found, and this is a votive inscription. For- 
tunately, there can be no doubt as to the 
date, namely, 15 or 16 a. D., and the find is 
probably the most valuable ever made for 
the history of the Punic language. 

Of the Archwological Atlas of Algeria 
which is being published with the assistance 
of the French Cultus Ministry by Stéphane 
Gseli and a large corps of specialists, the 
two first fasciculi, consisting of sixteen 
sheets, have just made their appearance. 
The Atlas is based on the chart published 
by the Service Géographique de l’'Armée, on 
the scale of 1:200,000. This will give a to- 
tal of fifty-one sheets. All historic locali- 
ties, remnants of walls, roads, names, etc., 
are marked in red. Each sheet is accom- 
panied by a detailed descriptive text, in 
which special prominence is given to old 
and modern geography. In the case of the 
leading ruins, plans on a larger scale are 
furnished, with full data concerning the 
inscriptions found there and the distribu- 
tion of troops. 

In connection with the University of Ber- 
lin, a special seminary for East-European 
history and kindred subjects (Landeakunde) 
has just been established. For the pres- 
ent season four special courses are an- 
nounced; one, by the director, Professor 
Schiemann, on Russo-English Treaties; an- 
other, by Professor Schalfejin, on the Rus- 
sian language; a third, by Professor Kretsch- 
mer, on the Historical Geography of the 
South Europeah Peninsula; and a fourth, 
by Dr. Ballod, on Russian Finances and 
Trade. 

The Massachusetts Civil-Service Reform 
Auxillary renews its offer to furnish free 
of all expense pamphlets on civil-service 
reform to all high schools, normal schools, 
and colleges willing to make these pam- 
phlets the subject of a lesson in their Civics 
course. During the past three years more 
than 70,000 of the pamphlets have been 
distributed to about 1,000 schools and col- 





leges scattered throughout every State and 
Territory of the United States. Copies of 
‘The Merit System—The Spoils System,’ 
by Edward Cary, and ‘The Merit System in 
Municipalities,” by Clinton Rogers Wood- 
ruff, together with other of the Auxiliary's 
publications, may be obtained free on ap- 
plication to the Assistant Secretary, Miss 
Marian C. Nichols, 55 Mount Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


—Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, in Scribner's 
for January, begins his series of papers on 
political problems of Europe as they in- 
terest Americans. Assuming the commer- 
cial point of view as the most important, 
he devotes his first paper largely to a con- 
sideration of the chances for stability in the 
existing European governments, since com- 
mercial development, and cunsequent abil- 
ity to compete with American products, de- 
pend largely upon political stability. His 
general conclusion is that for many years 
to come the present situation will remain 
practically undisturbed. The death of the 
present ruler will not disrupt even the bad- 
ly coherent empire of Austria-Hungary, 
since conditions are not such as to lead any 
other Power to desire its territory. Mr. 
Vanderlip recognizes the immense burden 
of the present military system of the Eu- 
ropean Powers, and finds no reason what- 
ever to hope for any lessening of the bur- 
den, but still thinks that in some way it 
will be carried without political disaster. 
He does not consider the arbitration move- 
ment as of sufficient power to restrain any 
ruler or people that really wishes to fight; 
and still less can it originate an effective 
movement ‘towards disarmament. Conti- 
nental European parliaments he regards as 
practically a failure, and the constant fer- 
ment in which they are kept by questions 
of the relations of Church and State should 
lead us to look with some complalsance, he 
thinks, upon the charge that we are a na- 
tion of dollar-worshippers, concerning our- 
selves with only such political questions as 
affect our pocketbooks. Thomas F. Millard 
writes of some of the lessons on the con- 
duct of war to be derived from the present 
conflict between Japan and Russia. ile 
finds no encouragement for those who have 
been hoping for a mitigation of the evils 
of war from the very deadliness of its mod- 
ern appliances. Troops will endure a cer- 
tain amount of carnage before they will give 
up the conflict, no matter how or under 
what conditions that carnage is produced. 
In changing its methods, war has not 
changed its real nature, its objects, or its 
results. 


—The hopeful feeling with regard to the 
future of Austria-Hungary which Mr. Van- 
derlip expresses in Scribner’s is not appar- 
ent in the paragraph which Andrew D. 
White devotes to ‘the sorrows of Francis 
Joseph,” in his diplomatic reminiscences in 
the Century. “His empire,” says this writer, 
“which is a seething caldron of hates, ra- 
cial, religious, political, and local, is held 
together by love and respect for him; but, 
when he dies, this personal tie which unites 
all these different races, parties, and lo- 
calities will disappear, and in place of it 
will come the man who by force of un- 
toward circumstances is to be his successor, 
and this is anything but a pleasing pros- 
pect to an Austro-Hungarian, or indeed to 
apy thoughtful observer of human affairs.’ 
Mr. White’s reminiscences are very sugges- 
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tive reading to any one who takes a reflec- 
tive interest in our relations with other 
lands. Randall Blackshaw’s paper on “‘Lon- 
don in Transformation” is another reminder 
of how rapidly old things are passing away 
under the spirit of the present age. The 
renaissance of energy has taken root even 


on such stony ground as Spain, as we learn 


incidentally from a brief paper in the same 
number by Christian Brinton, on Zuloaga, 
the Spanish painter. “The Spain of to-day 
is a vigorous, progressive nation, which is 
rapidly advancing politically, commercially, 
and wsthetically.’”’ Zuloaga, as Mr. Brinton 
sketches him, would make a fine subject for 
romance—the restless and discontented boy, 
put unsuccessfully to one occupation after 
another by his family; so discouraged by 
his first attempts to secure recognition as 
an artist that he throws it all up and en- 
ters the bull-ring, triumphant over eighteen 
bulls, only to be gored back to the brush 
and canvas again by the superior strength 
of the nineteenth; finally to win world-wide 
recognition as one of the great artists of 
his time. An “open letter’ calls attention 
to Sainte-Beuve’s engagement in 1869 as an 
occasional contributor to the Evening Post, 
and includes Sainte-Beuve’s letter to Mr. 
John Bigelow regretting his inability, from 
lack of time and strength, to continue the 
contributions. 


—Professor Miinsterberg’s German book 
has been done into English by Dr. Edwin 
B. Holt, his assistant in the Harvard Psy- 
chological Laboratory, and makes a hand- 
some volume which is a credit to its pub- 
lishers (‘The Americans,’ McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co.). The original work was re- 
viewed at length in these columns, so that 
all that now remains to be done is to 
speak of the merits cf the translation. 
While the book is easily readable, being 
written in a fluent style and betraying lit- 
tle of the awkwardness which attaches to 
s0 many translations and at once betrays 
them as such, a cursory examination of 
passages taken at random reveals not a few 
infidelities, inaccuracies and _ ineptitudes. 
In some places the translator does not 
quite correctly reproduce the original, and 
in others he unnecessarily adds to it. 
Where the author says that the ‘American 
ylelds to inconvenient social requirements,” 
the translator says he “lends himself to 
social situations which are otherwise in- 
convenient"; where the author speaks of 
amlability (Liebenawiirdigkeit), the trans- 
Jator renders it “good-nature.” The 
translator, again, speaks of the American 
Conatitution as having “given the Amer- 
jean body politic its remarkable and per- 
manent” form, and of the “events which 
to-day arouse the keencat public interest”; 
in both of these cases the words we have 
italicized are absent from the original. 
It is often necessary in a version to trans- 
pose words in order to avoid am- 
biguity or an unidlomatic construction; the 
present translator does this where there 
is no reason and no necessity for it, and 
where it actually weakens the phrase. 
An instance in point is Dr. Holt’s speak- 
ing of American ambition being di- 
rected toward “athletic virtuosity and 
wealth,” while in the original the word 
“wealth” comes first, in conformity with 
the elementary rule, followed unconscious- 
ly by men who have the Ifterary instinct, 
that of two nouns, one qualified by an 





adjective and the other not, the latter 
should, if possible, come first. Again, 
in speaking of the decline of the 
theological predominance, Professor Miin- 
sterberg says: ‘‘As late as 1790, 160 of the 
350 pages of the book-catalogue. of Harvard 
College were filled with theological books. 
To-day Harvard has nearly a million of 
books, the greater part of which belong to 
the domain of literature, history, philology, 
philosophy and jurisprudence.” This is 
what his translator represents him as say- 
ing: “As early as 1790 the catalogue of 
Harvard College contained 350 pages, of 
which 150 were taken up by theological 
works. Harvard has to-day almost a mil- 
lion books, mostly in the department of, 
etc.”” Aside from infelicities of rendering 
there are occasional inelegancies, or, to 
speak more precisely, grammatical slips, as 
when we are told that “the demand for 
shorter hours and higher wages were the 
main issues.” 


—Among ‘distinctive features” of the 
Cambridge Edition of Wordsworth, just is- 
sued by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Prof. A. J. 
George proposes the following desiderata 
(p. v.): “the latest text adopted by the 
poet”; “the chronological order of the 
poems”; ‘‘the date of composition and that 
of publication of each poem’’; and a “‘bib- 
liography of Wordsworth’s works.” In re- 
producing Wordsworth’s text, aside from an 
occasional lapse from his use of capital let- 
ters, the publishers have succeeded well; 
in preparing it, the editor has evidently 
neglected the well-known textual criticism 
by Mr. Hutchinson in his preface to the Ox- 
ford Edition. In attempting a chronologi- 
cal arrangement of the poems, more than 
once Mr. George has slipped obviously. For 
example, he inherits (p. 70) a traditional 
misplacing of ‘‘The Birth of Love’? (? 1796), 
allowing ‘“‘The Reverie of Poor Susan” (1797) 
to precede it, as in the Globe Edition (p. 
72); similarly, with the poems of 1811 he 
includes (pp. 399, 400), as does the Globe 
Edition (pp. 404, 405), two “Inscriptions” 
improperly dated 1808. In assigning dates 
of composition and first publication, Mr. 
George has fared ill. Following his rec- 
ords simply up to the year 1826, we find 
fifty-nine cases of agreement with faulty 
dates in the Globe Edition, which derives, 
of course, from the Edinburgh; we may 
wonder wherein the editor's acknowledged 
debt (p. vi.) to more trustworthy sources 
consists. A proper use of Mr. Hutchinson’s 
Oxford Edition—not to speak of his article 
in the Academy for August 26, 1893—might 
have spared ‘the sponsors of the Cambridge 
Edition some-post-mortem regrets. In com- 
piling bis Bibliography, Mr. George has 
omitted not merely Mr. Hutchinson’s re- 
print of ‘Lyrical Ballads,’ but even Profes- 
sor Knight's indispensable Eversiey Words- 
worth. No excellence of type, inclusion of 
supplementary material like that in the 
Globe Edition, or of miscellaneous Notes 
from all quarters, whether properly sup- 
plied with quotation-marks and references 
or not—not even the presence of “The Re- 
cluse,” hitherto guarded by a Macmillan 
copyright—can atone for such evidences of 
editorial incompetence. which might be 
multiplied. 


—~Two new periodicals in the fleld of 
Celtic philology have made their appearance 
within the year just closed—the Celtic Re- 





view, to be published quarterly § in 
Edinburgh, and Eriu, of which two 
numbers a year are to bo issued 
by the School of Irish Learning in 
Dublin. The Scottish Gaels, though they 
have maintained their language in literary 
use and produced such eminent Gaelic schol- 
ars and writers as Campbell of Islay and 
Alexander Cameron in. the last generation, 
or Dr. Macbain and Mr. Carmichael in the 
present, have nevertheless borne a com- 
paratively small part in the recent revival 
of Celtic studies. It is the object of the 
new review to stimulate them to greater 
productivity. The editors are Professor 
Mackinnon and Miss EB. C. Carmichael, and 
the first number contained articles by Eng- 
lish, Irish, and Continental scholars, as weil 
as by the Gaels of Scotland, who are like- 
ly hereafter to be the chief contribttors. 
The programme of the review provides for 
essays and notes upon all subjects of Celtic 
interest, philological, literary, or historical, 
and we judge from the first two numbers 
that popular articles will be admitted as 
well as those which are severely scientific. 
An important part of the work will be the 
publication of inedited Gaelic manuscripts, 
of which many are preserved in Scotland; 
and Professor Mackinnon has begun with an 
edition of the story of Deirdre from the 
Glenmasan Manuscript in the Advocates’ 
Library. 


—Eriu is edited by Profs. Kuno Meyer and 
John Strachan, the directors of the newly 
established School of Irish Learning in Dub- 
lin. They also announce as one of their 
chief objects the publication of texts, and 
it is hoped that the Dublin school wili train 
a@ good number of competent editors. The 
Irish libraries (particularly those of Trini- 
ty College and of the Royal Irish Academy) 
possess a great quantity of manuscript ma- 
terial in the Irish language, and much of 
this is not only inedited, but very imper- 
fectly catalogued. A group of young schol- 
ars working every summer under the direc- 
tion of such expert Celticists as Professors 
Meyer and Strachan ought to be able to 
make rapid inroads on these collections, 
and to render thereby considerable service 
to both literary and historical studies. The 
work of the school, as we understand it, 
will bear somewhat the same relation to 
regular university teaching in Celtic that 
the work of the archeological schools in 
Athens and Rome bears to the classical in- 
struction of the universities. The direc- 
tors, who are themselves professors in Eng- 
lish universities, do not undertake to sup- 
ply the entire training of a Celtic philolo- 
gist, though they offer vacation courses in 
Irish grammar and literature. But while 
they do not duplicate the work of the uni- 
versities, they supplement it most effective- 
ly by placing the materials of research in, 
the hands of men already possessed of some. 
special knowledge and training, and by- 
guiding them in their investigations. Stu-. 
dents of this sort will be able to make best 
use of the opportunities offered by the 
School. At the same time the directors 
mean to bring together native Irish speak- 
ers, and turn thelr knowledge to account. 
Some of these can be trained to become 
competent copyists or editors of modern 
manuscripts, and others will undoubtedly 
be encouraged to acquire the more com- 


plete equipment of the philologist. The - 


School has already selected one man of ape- 
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cial promise, and sent him to study on the 
Continent. The friendly codperation of 
trained scholars with native speakers is one 
of the best features of the undertaking. In 
view of this and of the abundant material 
for research accessible in Dublin, the new 
foundation ought to prove an important 
event in the history of Celtic studies. The 
first number of Eriu is of a character to 
confirm our hopes and strengtken our in- 
terest in the School. It contains a series 
of excellent articles (chiefly editions of 
texts), contributed by both directors and 
students, and representing all the periods 
of Irish literature. We may add, also, that 
it was to meet the exigencies of instruction 
in the School that Professor Strachan re- 
cently published his ‘Selections from the 
Old Irish Glosses,’ the only Old Irish read- 
ing-book at all adequate to the present 
needs of students beginning the subject. 








LANG’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 


A History of Scotland from the Roman Oc- 
cupation. By Andrew Lang. Vol. III. 
London: William Blackwood & Sons; New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1904. 


This History of Scotland is an interesting 
illustration of the change that has come 
over the manner of writing history—an il- 
lustration the more interesting in respect 
of the character and gifts of the author of 
the book. Mr. Andrew Lang is a literary 
man of high, and deservedly high, reputa- 
tion. He is a poet, whose verses have in- 
deed been few, but have been good, with 
the true spirit and touch of poetry in them. 
He has also written an historical romance, 
and has in his more elaborate treatises on 
myths and folk-lore shown himself a schol- 
ar and inquirer of a high order. No man 
might have been deemed more likely to 
write history in a romantic spirit, to tell 
his tale with dramatic skill, to lavish upon 
the striking situations and brilliant per- 
sonalities which Scottish history presents 
all the resources of his literary art. But 
the tendencies of our time have been too 
much for him. His labor has been given to 
the collation of authorities and the ascer- 
tainment of facts. He marshals and ex- 
amines the divergent or contradictory state- 
ments of contemporary writers; he engages 
in arguments with other recent historians; 
he seems to take no pains to please the 
reader by any highly finished passages 
either of picturesque description or of phil- 
osophical reflection. Indeed, he takes little 
or no thought about style, but simply jots 
down the facts in a succession of short sen- 
t8nces. He is sometimes arid and precise 
enough to satisfy the soul of a German 
Dryasdust, or of the Cambridge professor 
who maintained that history, if it was to be 


-good, must begin by being dull. The modern 


passion for scrutinizing all the sources and 
presenting their results in the most plain 
and summary fashion has seized and carried 
away this accomplished man of letters. 

For the pains he has taken, the utmost 
credit is due to him. Whether he is al- 
ways, or even usually, right or not, no one 
can pronounce without following his steps 
through the dreary labyrinth of the often 
obscure and almost always prejudiced and 
partisan authorities whom he quotes. With 
his general views of the period many stu- 
dents will not agree. We personally think 
him quite wrong, though we cannot argue 





the matter within the limits of an article. 
But all must recognize his diligence and 
his acuteness. He loves a riddle, and 
throws himself eagerly into the effort to 
solve it. Though in this volume he en- 
counters no mysteries quite so perplexing 
as the Gowrie conspiracy or as some epi- 
sodes in the life of Queen Mary of Scotland, 
there are here, ‘oo, some problems, such 
as the so-called Incident that befel Charles 
I., worthy of his labors and his ingenuity; 
and he has thrown a Hight upon them from 
which every succesgor will draw benefit. 

The chief blemish of the book fs the spir- 
it in which it is written. A contemporary 
historian is almost inevitably influenced by 
the sentiments of his sect or his party, or 
by his personal 'ikings and aversions. No 
one expects impartiality from such writers 
as Clarendon or Burnet. Mr. Bancroft did 
not attain it; still less did the earlier his- 
torians of the American Revolution. Mr. 
Lecky, who was eminently fair when he 
dealt with the history of Ireland in the 
seventeenth century, became a _ partisan 
when he touched the nineteenth. We might 
have expected Mr. Lang, in dealing with 
men and events that lie two centuries and 
a half behind him, to show that calmness 
and detachment which befit the philosophic 
historian. But he writes about the Pres- 
byterians of Scotland in the days of the 
Stuart kings with an unceasing bitterness 
which becomes positively wearisome. [his 
volume is one long-drawn-out gibe or sneer 
at their folly or their hypocrisy; the clergy 
being, of course, the chief victims of his 
satire. Let us for the sake of argument 
assume them to have been stupid, ignorant, 
cruel, arrogant, bigoted; their Covenant to 
have been, as Mr. Lang represents it, a 
grotesque conceit; their political notions 
fit for Bedlam; and if this be so, let Mr. 
Lang say it once for all, and thereafter 
consider it to be taken as part of the sit- 
uation. It is the iteration and reiteration 
of petty pin-pricks, the unending process 
of that sort of scolding which is called in 
Scotland “girding,“ the constant ironical 
use of phrases like “the godly,” ‘‘the 
pious,” etc., that fatigue a reader who may 
or may not deem the objects of Mr. Lang's 
sarcastic fleering to be just as unwise as 
Mr. Lang does, but who realizes that as 
nearly all men in the seventeenth century 
had notions about politics and religion en- 
tirely unlike ours, there fs no use in per- 
petually insisting on the absurd results of 
those notions. One of the consequences 
of this way of treating the leaders and the 
ideas of the time is that we lose the per- 
spective of events and tendencies, and are 
helped but little to understand what was 
really passing. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies other people as well as the Coven- 
anters did strong things, inconsistent with 
their Christian professions. A Pope gave 
thanks for the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew. Good men conspired to murder the 
enemies of their Church. But Ranke does 
not think it necessary to be always re- 
minding his readers that the conduct of 
the Popes was not quite what we should 
now expect from the Vicar of Christ. In 
one place (p. 285) Mr. Lang says, “We 
must try to display the serene caim of his 
tory.” He seems, however, to have been 
goaded out of that serene calm by reading 
one or two recent Scotch books in which 
the Covenanters have apparently ‘been 





depicted as patriots and martyrs; and, in 
seeking to redress the balance, he forgets 
to give us that fair and penetrating view 
of the whole position, and of the circum- 
stances which drove to excesses a people 
not specially flerce or fantastic, which we 
look for from a writer of his knowledge 
and his capacity. 

However treated, the history of Scotland 
for nearly a century after her native king 
went to reside in the far larger and 
wealthier realm which passed to the 
Stuarts on the death of Elizabeth, is a 
dismal story. Had the King stayed at home, 
he would probably either have been de- 
throned, or been forced to comply with the 
dominant sentiment of the nation in eccles!- 
astical affairs. Trying to coerce Scotland 
from his position of power in England, he 
provoked a civil war there; that civil war 
accelerated the outbreak of another civil 
war in England. Scotland was herself in 
the end conquered by an English army 
under Cromwell, and, after a brief lull in 
the storm, the Restoration of Charles II. 
opened another period of bloodshed, op- 
pression and cruelty which ended only af- 
ter another civil war, with the establish- 
Ment of the Presbyterian system under 
William and Mary. In this dreary tale 
Mr. Lang finds only one noble figure, only 
one character standing out fre.a the gen- 
eral folly or turpitude, the figure of Mon- 
trose. The best parts of his book, and 
cyrtainly the most readable, are those 
which describe the campaigns ot that 
brilliant leader. If we cannot go so far as 
Mr. Lang does when he calls the burial- 
place of Montrose in St. Giles’s Church 
(in Edinburgh) “the most sacred spot in 
Scotland,” we can admire the chivalric 
spirit of the great Marquis, his energy and 
resource in war, the courage that sent him 
to his death in the cause of a faithless and 
contemptible prince. He shows to great 
advantage by the side of the time-serving 
and selfish Argyll, and indeed of nearly all 
the Scottish nobles of that generation. They 
were not as ferocious as had been thelr 
grandfathers in the days of James the 
Fifth and Mary, but they were almost as 


‘tricky and unstable. Yet lovingly as Mr. 


Lang dwells on the military exploits of 
his hero, he does not make Montrose as 
living and real a figure as we had hoped 
he would. A more definite impression is 
conveyed to us of Lauderdale and of Sharp, 
the Presbyterian minister who became 
archbishop of St. Andrews, and, having in- 
curred the wrath of the extreme Cov- 
enanters by what they deemed his 
epostasy as well as by the severities which 
he bore a part in inflicting, was murdered 
on the Magus Moor, in Fifeshire. Cromwell 
moves across the scene, but little is said of 
him, and nothing of the other Englishmen 
who came into the story. It is a pity that 
Mr. Lang does not keep his readers bet- 
ter informed of what was passing in Eng- 
land from 1638 to 1651; he seems to as- 
sume that they are carrying it all in their 
minds. This no doubt they ought to do, 
but it would be convenient to them to have 
the main facts given, if only in an oc- 
casional note. 

Scotiand produced no first-rate statesman 
or leader of the people during all this trou- 
blous time, hardly even any man high in 
the second rank. She had not only bo Crom- 
well, but no Hampden and no Pym. This 
may be set down to chance; there was no 
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man in the French Revolution big enough 
for the events till one came from Corsica 
Yet perhaps it is not merely chance. We 
feel through all these civil debatings and 
ecclesiastical wranglings, breaking out ever 
and anon into wars, the want of that kind 
of solid common sense and public spirit and 
reasonable view of things which show them- 
selves in England even in ther most dis- 
tracted days. Was this due to some infe- 
riority in the Scottish character, to a hot- 
ter sort of passion, to a tendency to look 
at things “in the aibstract’? Or can it be 
ascribed to the difference in the social and 
economic conditions of the two countries, 
and to the absence ‘in Scotland of that long 
experience of political life which the Eng- 
lish had? Ever since Henry the Third’s 
time, they had been accustomed to work 
a Constitution—a Constitution loose, no 
doubt, according to modern ideas, but still 
a Constitution which had its rules and its 
maxims. They had long known and prized 
their Parliament, a Parliament which had 
come scathless through civil wars in the 
fifteenth century and a kingly power that 
was almost despotic in the sixteenth. They 
knew what politics meant, and they did not 
let religion swallow up politics, even when 
they were most furious against the Pope, 
or when the soil was seething with new and 
strange sects — Anabaptists, Brownists, 
Quakers. Scotland had never had any such 
regularly working Constitutional assembly. 
She had been the prey of incessant disor- 
ders. She was really as far behind England 
in the political side of civilization as she 
was in wealth and the comforts of life. 
The Scotch had already shown, since the 
days of Alexander of Hailes and Duns the 
Scot, that there was no lack of intelligence 
among them; but they were among the 
least known and least regarded of European 
peoples, and no one could predict the place 
which, small as they were, they would ul- 
timately win. 

The distemper of religious passion had 
been raging all over Europe for a century 
when the Scots raised the standard of the 
Covenant in 1638—that standard round 
which the two factions fought till Presby- 
terianism, if not the Covenant, finally tri- 
umphed, after fifty more years of bloodshed, 
in 1689. Scotland was only one of many 
countries that suffered from it, and some 
of the other countries carry their scars to 
this day. But Scotland was the only country 
in which the idea that the nation as a 
whole must legally pledge and bind Itself 
to God, after the fashion of the bond which 
united Israel to Jehovah in the Old Testa- 
ment, came to dominate men’s minds and 
become the centre of controversy. Why 
this happened is a curious problem which 
Mr. Lang has still an opportunity in his 
conciuding volume of endeavoring to solve. 
He shows himself so well read in: Cove- 
nanting Hterature that he doubtless pos- 
sesses the materials, if he will try to han- 
die them with a little sympathy, for helping 
us to a solution. With his exceptional gifts 
he will, it is to be hoped, give us, before his 
narrative comes to a close, a philosophic 
study of the forces that were at work 
through Scotch history, together with a 
fuller account of the social phenomena of 
Scotch life, and the part played by the 
classes that stood below these mostly re- 
pulsive nobles who fill the foreground of 
bis pictures. No one should know better 





than he does how to extract a gleam of hu- 
mor from the dismal record of raids and 
skirmishings, and intrigues, and abominable 
yet futile persecutions which makes up the 
greater part of the history of this seven- 
teenth century in Scotland. But the gloom 
of the time is too much for him. We have 
now and then a touch of fun in watching 
the tergiversations of such men as the elder 
Argyll and Atholl, now and then a happy 
quotation, like that of the Scotch proverb, 
which he applies to the Remonstrants, that 
some men are “kittle to shoe behind.” But 
these do little to relieve the sombre mo- 
notony. Our author is too much occupied 
in pouring out the vials of his wrath upon 
the sectaries whom he dislikes, and in 
showing that every atrocity committed upon 
Presbyterians had its justification, or pal- 
liation, in some other atrocity committea 
by Presbyterians upon Roman Catholics or 
Episcopalians, that he gives us far less 
entertainment than might have been expect- 
ed from such a pen as his. ' 

One curious moral stands out from the 
whole story. If Mr. Lang is right, every one 
in Scotland was either a persecutor or per- 
secuted. Nobody would even tolerate his 
opponent, much less allow that his oppo- 
nent might possibly have some glimmer or 
fragment of the truth. It was left for the 
English Cromwell to say, in his letter to 
the Commission of the General Assembly in 
August, 1650 (p. 233): “Is it therefore in- 
fallibly agreeable to the Word of God, all 
that you say? I beseech you in the bowels 
of Christ, think it possible that you may 
be mistaken.”” Yet the doctrine of full and 
absolute liberty of conscience, dimly hinted 
at by one or two stray thinkers in the Mid- 
dle Ages, had already been proclaimed in 
England, and, in the very year when the 
Covenant was adopted by the people of 
Scotland as the basis of its national exist- 
ence, that doctrine had been made by Roger 
Williams the foundation of his colony at 
Providence, which has grown into the State 
of Rhode Island. Like other peoples before 
and since, the Scotch fell under the domin- 
jon of the Old Testament so much as to 
forget the New. Their faith brought them 
not peace, but a sword. “Tantum relligio 
potuit suadere malorum” might be the mot- 
to for the history of the Scottish Reforma- 
tion in this century. 





THE FIRST JAPANESE CAMPAIGN. 


With Kuroki in Manchuria. By Frederick 
Palmer. Illustrated from photographs hy 
James H. Hare. Scribners. 1904. 


This first of the Mantchurian war books 
is likely to be excelled in no vital quality 
by any part of the library yet to come. 
The author went to Japan, from Japan to 
Korea, and thence into what was Russiau 
Mantchuria, with a cosmopolitan experience 
in the observation of warfare that com- 
pelled him to write to the point. Accord- 
ingly he wastes no time upon himself; he 
ignores, except as they illustrate conditions 
in the field, the discomforts and trials that 
civilians attached to a marching army must 
undergo, and he describes public not private 
affairs. A civilized island race, transform- 
ed from fighting with swords and bows to 
fighting with small-bore ‘rifles and battlo- 
ships, and impelled to acquire room on ths 
mainiand for its congested population, is, 
nearly in Mr. Palmer's words, one factor 





of the situation that presented itself. Korea 
as a geographical dagger pointed at the 
heart of Japan with a foreign hand upon the 
hilt—Yamagata’s view of the situation—is 
the other. So the Japanese contention 1s 
plausible, that this is a war of defence in 
anticipation of invasion, an imperative 
effort to delay if not to terminate the 
“glacial approach’ of Russia, whose un- 
controlled possession of the seaboard would 
not only practically blockade the islanders, 
but would be a constant menace to the in- 
tegrity of their empire. However, the 
book is a narrative of facts, not a discus- 
sion of statesmanship. 

An excellent example of even-tempercd 
intelligence is the cecognition of the prob- 
lem that the foreign press presented. Mors 
disastrous than the South African plague 
of flies and women, which only tormented 
the disabled, the budget of a prying news- 
gatherer, once opened to the world-pervad- 
ing telegraph, might readily prove a Pan- 
dora’s box to too obliging hosts. The un- 
welcome company of journalists, so easy to 
become more than a risk, a positive al- 
though undesigned danger, appears to have 
been the only contingency unanticipated in 
this prearranged war of precision. Japan 
had forgotten that wheresoever the carcass 
is, there will the eagles be gathered to- 
gether. But upon their arrival the authori- 
ties did not hesitate to do what American, 
and doubtless European, generals have often 
prayed might be done. Better than a cen- 
sorship of the pen, although presumably 
combined with it, they restrained the writ- 
ers themselves until the armies were well 
under way, and afterwards held them in a 
careful leash. It was Japan’s war, and Ja- 
pan could afford to expose no part of her 
plan for the gratification of curious or sen- 
sation-loving foreigners. Mr. Palmer ap- 
preciates this at its full value, and it has 
not prevented his giving interesting and 
instructive views of the wonderful conflict 
without those querulous complaints that 
have been heard elsewhere. He recognizes 
that an army fighting for its country has 
another mission than to furnish “copy.” 
But “the contention that a modern army 
cannot keep its secrets and have corre- 
spondents in the field, has been made ri- 
diculous by the Japanese success in this 
respect. It can never? be used again to ex- 
cuse military incompetency.” However. 
that these correspondents were ingulfed in 
the sea of an unknown tongue has greatly 
assisted in maintaining that secrecy. 

What impressed the author among the 
conditions that he has succeeded in placing 
before the reader, was not merely the tac- 
tical skill of the Japanese in taking uf 
offensive positions and deceiving the Rus- 
sians as to their probable points of at- 
tack, but the ingenuity with which every 
man not necessarily in view and every gun 
were masked. There was no bravado nor 
spectacular play, no revelation before the 
time. But when the hour struck, the blow 
fell. At the crossing of the Yalu, the 
breaking out of the infantry from behind 
their natural ramparts and the batteries 
from their artificial screens reminds one 
of the manifestation of a Virgilian deity, 
in the good old days of Mneas, from its 
oimbus, its pillar of cloud. This unmask- 
ing was of Mars himself. In the immediate 
presence of the enemy, these fighting furies 
did not hesitate to conceal themselves be- 
fore the combat, nor with iafinite palas to 
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extemporize from cornstalks and shrubbery 
effective ‘“‘covered ways” to vei] from hos- 
the observation the passers-by, whether 
coolies or cannon. But, once in motion, 
they persevered. When Ord led the Army 
of the James from Farmville to bar the way 
of Lee, fleeing before the Army of the 
Potomac, he stimulated his men by a series 
of little roadside speeches, insisting that if 
they would only maintain their gait they 
surely would win; that godd marching would 
terminate the war. And legs won, for the 
presence of that infantry across the Lynch- 
burg road made Appomattox what it was. 
Jackson’s “‘foot-cavalry,’”’ sometimes over- 
rated it may be, but, despite its stragglers, 
extraordinarily effective, gave another il- 
lustration of the efficiency of vigorous in- 
fantry, properly handled. It is so also in 
the East. After the Yalu was forced, when 
an average army, having accomplished its 
immediate object by severe and prolonged 
effort, might have sat down, this army 
pursued. It justified the prophecy of one 
of its officers, that the mobility of the in- 
fantry would be used to offset that of the 
Cossacks, and “‘these little men, who had 
been ceaselessly at work for thirty-six 
hours, were only beginning the day. . . . 
{The advance] followed up its advantage 
with stubborn persistence.” This persist- 
ence resulted in the capture of 1,000 pris- 
oners, besides twenty-one fleld-guns, six 
Maxims, and small arms and transportation 
in proportion. The Russian casualties, oth- 
er than the prisoners, were as two to one 
as compared with those of their assailan‘s. 
All this occurred at Hamatan, miles away, 
where the vigorous pursuit overtook the 
sluggish retreat. This consecutive vigor 
augmented the victory. The Russians were 
immeasurably outnumbered from the first, 
but through sheer folly they suffered these 
losses. They invited the disaster by turn- 
ing, without preparation therefor, an action 
that at best could have been only one of 
delay into a formal battle, with no more 
regard for lines of retreat than was the 
boast of a general in our civil war. Mr. 
Palmer philosophically accounts for their 
behavior by combining the contempt of a 
white for a yellow man with the character 
of the Siberian troops engaged, and the 
condition of the old commanders, inactive 
over their samovars, through eons of peace. 

Much acute observation and sensible com- 
ment is met with ijn these pages. Especial- 
ly interesting is the contrast between the 
Chinese and the Japanese national charac- 
ter. The Chinaman, intensely attached to 
his family and beyond it to his clan, seems 
incapable of appreciating the claims of 
country. For instance, although not men- 
tioned here, in the war of 1894 the Chinese 
fleet at the mouth of the Yang-tse posi- 
tively declined to codperate with the fleet 
in Korea Bay, not trom affirmative disloy- 
alty, but because the admiral failed to 
recognize. any reason why he should em- 
broil his squadron with the happenings at 
the north. At the same time, the individual 
Chinaman has a m)st satisfactory contempt 
for death when the motive for exposure 
appeals to him. That motive is usually 
pecuniary. The Japanese burns with mar- 
tial ardor, whose inspiration is the identity 
that he maintains with the Mikado as the 
real father of his people, and hence with 
the whole nation as of the same family; 


and in their defence or aggrandisement he 





sacrifices everything. Thus, the humblest 
bearer, ineligible for military honors and 
beyond the possible range of personal 
praise, receiving the merest pittance and 
condemned to constant drudgery, serves the 
military host with an industry and a spirit 
that leave nothing to be required, all be- 
cause of this essential patriotism. 

Those who have s€en an army in the fleld 
will be filled with admiration for the man 
in the ranks, the short, stocky ‘‘buttress,” 
not the scraggy-necked, long-legged “pole,” 
who bears his forty pounds to the end of 
his day’s march and remains in line. Judg- 
ing by the illustrations, he carries the old 
type of knapsack, which progressive officers 
have so long attempted to discard, “the 
monkey on the back” that breaks down the 
average soldier, that crushes the ordinary 
recruit. But Nippon Denji, the Man of 
Japan, whom Mr. Palmer apostrophizes from 
time to time, comes through, knapsack ana 
all, without delay, and, best to know, with- 
out straggling. The marches, shorter than 
those over the superb roads of Europe, are 
the tireless advance of the whole body, ex- 
actly as the system of precision foreor- 
dains. This war has demonstrated not only 
the possibilities of machine-like move- 
ments, but at least two conditions for sol- 
diers to remember. It has shown that the 
bayonet (which seems to be a sword-bay- 
onet and not a sharpened steel rammer) 
is not obsolete, and that night attacks, not 
merely surprises at dawn, are again fash- 
ionable and convincing. 

It is fascinating, this collection of field 
letters; and chapter nineteen alone, be- 
cause it was written by a man who had 
other standards for comparison, is worth 
cords of the grumbling of the correspondent 
who finds the little yellow man to differ 
from the Seventh New York, let us say, 
and therefore thinks ill of him; and is 
better than clouds of incense from the 
enthusiast who praises the successful sol- 
dier because he is successful, he knows 
not why. The chapters on the campaign 
against Liaoyang—the book closes there 
—are an admirable popular exposition of 
active war, where audacity counts as well 
as the more formal rules of the game. 

The only observed blemish that a subse- 
quent edition might omit is the statement, 
which is repeated, that in his youth Mar- 
quis Ito cut off his queue when he went 
abroad surreptitiously. In those days the 
Japanese did dress their hair with a sort 
of top-knot, but it was not a flowing queue 
@ la Chinoise, as might be inferred. Some 
other designation for the style had better 
be used, less likely to lead the unwary 
to imagine that the Mantchurian badge of 
conquest had once been naturalized in the 
Land of Sunrise. And then, whn one 
finds ‘‘different to” (p. 141), he is almost 
deceived into taking the writer to be im- 
ported. One had rather retain him without 
such disguise. That such a war should 
come is lamentable; having come, this 
truthful and vivid portrayal is delightful. 





THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY. 


The History of the Standard Oil Company. 
By Ida M. Tarbell. 2 vols. McClure, Phil- 
lips & Co. 1904. 


Few luxuries are greater than to give 
way to righteous indignation, and the pros- 
perity of the wicked has from the days of 





Job afforded the chief opportunity for this 
indulgence. We are all secretly conscious 
that our merits are not fully appreciated, 
nor our deserts properly rewarded, and we 
are only too ready to believe that great suc- 
cess is attained by evil means. The man 
who has to support a family on a dollar 
a day thinks it unjust that his employer 
should have ten dollars, and his employer is 
quite sure that no one can honestly earn 
a hundred. When it comes to incomes of a 
thousand dollars a day, the condemnation 
becomes general, and the richest man in 
the country is the object of universal exe- 
cration. 

This book seems to have been written for 
the purpose of intensifying the popular ha- 
tred. The writer has either a vague con- 
ception of the nature of proof, or she is 
willing to blacken the character of Mr. John 
D. Rockefeller by insinuation and detrac- 
tion. She undoubtedly knows her public, 
and it is unfortunate, from the dramatic 
point of view, that Mr. Rockefeller has 
been caught in no worse crimes than under- 
selling his competitors and getting rebates 
from railroads. When we come to look into 
the matter, we find that the directors of the 
Standard Oi! Company did not,as is common- 
ly believed, conspire to blow up a rival oll 
refinery in Buffalo. But this does not dis- 
courage our author. A still did explode, or 
come near it, and there was a trial on a 
charge of conspiracy. A whole chapter is 
devoted to this episode, on the ground that 
it illustrates the evil results of “the Stan- 
dard policy of making it hard for a rival to 
do business,’ and shows the judgment to be 
expected from a hostile public. The public 
“read into the Buffalo case deliberate ar- 
son.” It refused to admit that there was 
no evidence of the guilt of the Standard Oil 
directors, “but demanded that they be con- 
victed on presumption.” The inference to 
be drawn from this chapter by the ordi- 
nary reader is that, while Mr. Rockefeller 
perhaps did not personally blow up the 
still—it is not clear that any one tried to— 
he would probably not have grieved had 
the attempt been successful if it had 
been made; and that he is at all events no 
better than he should be. 

His depravity appears again in a transac- 
tion with a widow whose husband had left 
her a refinery in Cleveland. This property 
the widow had offered for sale to another 
party at a price considerably less than Mr. 
Rockefeller paid forit twoyears later, which 
price Mr. Rockefeller avers was 50 per 
cent. more than the property was worth. 
He states, indeed, that the works for which 
he paid $60,000 could have been replaced 
for $20,000. He avers further that when 
the widow told him that she was afraid of 
the future, and especially that she could 
not get cars cnough to transport her oil, 
he offered to lend her his cars, or do any- 
thing else in reason to assist her. As she 
still wished to se'l, Mr. Rockefeller’s agents 
attended to the transaction. It is asserted 
by the seller that Mr. Rockefeller had told 
her that she might retain some of the stock 
in the company, a promise repudiated by 
his agents. The widow wrote to him at 
once in complaint, and the day after he 
received the letter Mr. Rockefeller replied, 
to the effect that he had understood her 
to prefer to receive the whole price in 
money, but that if she wished stock she 
could have it, or that be would, if she 
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chose, return the property. When this of- 
fer was received, the seller declares that 
she had made such arrangements that she 
could not conveniently accept it, and in- 
dignantly threw the letter containing it into 
the fire. This transaction is represented 
by Miss Tarbell as taking a deep hold on 
the public sympathy, and as contributing 
to make the superstitious fear of resistance 
to Mr. Rockefeller almost insuperable. It 
is undoubtedly true, Miss Tarbell concedes, 
that this widow was not obliged to sell 
out; nevertheless, “she gave up her bus!- 
ness to avold ruin.” 

It is a matter of public notoriety that Mr. 
Rockefeller is offensively reticent. The 
most enterprising reporters cannot induce 
him to talk, and his perversity is so well 
known that the most unscrupulous do not 
dane to invent “interviews.” Miss Tarbell 
cor plains of this exasperating taciturnity, 
although she tells us that the officers of the 
Standard Oil Company have offered her 
every assistance and discussed every epi- 
sode in its history with her; but she has hit 
upon a simple and ingenious method of de- 
feating its odious purpose. It is only nec- 
essary to attribute certain cruel and hate- 
ful intentions and sentiments to Mr. Rocke- 
feller, and then to express them between 
quotation marks. This imparts crispness 
to style, and the ordinary reader may be 
trusted to be careless enough, or prejudiced 
enough, to carry away the impression that 
he has heard the monster's ipsissima verba. 
But a careful study of the records made by 
any one who is able to distinguish asser- 
tion from fact, does not make it clear that 
Mr. Rockefeller ruined all his competitors. 
He seems to have usually bought them out, 
representing that they were in danger of 
being beaten in the race, and to have ad- 
vised them to become partners in his con- 
cern. The Standard Oil Company, like the 
railroad companies, has exercised a kind of 
eminent domain. In order to systematize 
a business conducted with frightful waste, 
property was condemned; but the owners 
received compensation. 

Another rhetorical device is personifica- 
tion. In impassioned, if turgid, language, 
a desperate struggle is described between 
the powers of evil incarnate in the Standard 
Oll Company and the powers of goodnesa 
appearing in a metaphysical entity called 
the “Oil Region.” This being, it appears, 
loved virtue for its own sake; it believed 
in independence and fair play; it hated re- 
bates and secret rates; it hated, but it also 
feared, its adversary. ‘Very eloquent ap- 
peals for our sympathy with this generous 
belng are made; but when we descend to 
the concrete our feeling cools. The “Oil 
iRtegion’’ means a number of men engaged in 
the wildest kind of speculation, many of 
whom proved themselves willing to engage 
In every kind of wickedness of which the 
Standard Ol] Company was accused. They 
conspired with one another and with the 
adversary. They accepted secret rates and 
rebates when they could get them; they 
sold out; they limited production, they put 
up prices by combination, they destroyed 
the property of their rivals, they violated 
their agreements; and all these sing are at- 
tributed to them by Miss.Tarbell horself. 
She tells us of a man who confessed that he 
had been stealing oil for two years from 
the Standard Company, and who was found 
innocent by a jury, the verdict being ap- 
proved by the Oil Region. The blame for 





this apparent lapse from virtue is laid upon 
the victim of the theft. The hideous mien 
of the monster had been seen too oft; the 
iniquity of the Standard Oil Company was 
contagious; and the Oil Region might say, 
like the French deputy to his constituents, 
“So intense was the corruption that even 
I did not altogether escape.” 

Men who can remember the discovery of 
petroleum will smile at the suggestion that 
the early producers and refiners were of 
different stuff from what is to be found now 
in a mining camp. Miss Tarbell tells us 
that they counted on profits of 100 per cent., 
and had no conception of economical pro- 
duction. They spent their profits as fast as 
they got them, and when the price of oil 
fell they denounced every one but them- 
selves. The managers of the Standard Com- 
pany seldom made such profits; they cer- 
tainly did not spend them. They paid mod- 
erate dividends, and put their surplus earn- 
ings into their property. They displayed 
very great skill in carrying on their busi- 
ness, and it is by no means incredible that 
their good management resulted in econo- 
mies that were equivalent to a large profit. 
One of the best chapters in the book is that 
on the legitimate greatness of the Com- 
pany; and, although the particulars are 
inadequately given, enough is told to show 
that ordinary competitors could not possi- 
bly have succeeded even if their great rival 
had been indifferent. Yet it is true that 
there are and always have been independent 
refineries and pipe-lines. Miss Tarbell ac. 
cuses the Standard Oil Company of many 
odious practices in the way of underselling 
and espionage. That such practices are 
odious is true; but competition is neces- 
sarily odious. Competition means that A 
will try to sell to B’s customers, and B 
to A’s, and the only escape from con- 
flict is in combination. It is absurd to 
represent ‘Standard Oil methods’ as pe- 
culiar. 

In one sense this book is a history. It 


_tells us profusely what was said, what was 


believed, what was suspected, what was 
charged. It repeats to a tedious extent and 
adopts slurs, insinuations, slanders—possi- 
bly, sometimes perjuries. But as to what 
was done, the record is imperfect. The great 
matter involved was the transportation of 
oil. The managers of the great railroads, in 
the seventies, were engaged in desperate 
competition. They apparently lied to one 
another and to their customers. They broke 
their agreements and granted all sorts of 
rebates in order to get business and to keep 
it from being diverted from them. Deplora- 
ble as it was, the managers of the Standard 
Oil Company were compelled to fight the 
devil with fire. If they had not obtained 
special rates, they would have seen their 
business pass into the hands of rivals who 
were less scrupulous. A vast mine of wealth 
was suddenly disclosed, great fortunes were 
to be made, and it was a question who 
should make them. Had the men who 
made the Standard Company never existed, 
other men would have done what they did, 
with perhaps equal gain to themselves and 
perhaps less gain to the consumers. It was 
a condition and not a theory that confronted 
the oll refiners, and they met the condition 
as best they could. 

The theory of rates on which Miss Tar- 
bell bases her denunciation is altogethe: 
untenable. She labors under the impression 
that rates are equal, just, and fair, only 





when the charge for carrying a barrel of oi!) 
is the same proportionately as that for a 
carload or a trainload. She tells us that in 
1872 Mr. Rockefeller shipped daily from 
Cleveland to New York sixty carloads of 
oil. By moving these cars in solid trains, 
the time for a round trip was reduced from 
thirty days to ten days, the number ot 
cars needed was reduced from 1,800 to 600. 
and the investment in cars from $900,000 tu 
$300,000. To charge the same price for 
transportation which costs less is not to 
tmaintain equal rates; it is to discriminate 
in favor of small shipments, to furnish a 
service which costs more at the same price 
as one that costs less. Until this truth 
can be beaten into the heads of the public, 
the various nostrums which are presented 
to Congress will continue to embarrass the 
country, and to arouse expectations that 
will surely be disappointed. To determine 
the actual cost of carrying any commodity 
is literally impossible; to define precisely 
what rates are “equal” is beyond human 
capacity; and to fix rates from Chicago to 
New York and Philadelphia that will be 
accepted as fair by both cities and the 
rest of the country, can be done neither by 
the Interstate Commission nor by all the 
courts that now exist or can be hereafter 
constituted. 

We have dealt with this book at length, 
not because it is to be taken as serious 
history, or because Mr. Rockefeller and his 
associates are in want of sympathy, but be- 
cause it 1s desirable to protest against at- 
tempts to treat grave problems sensation- 
ally. To stir up envy, to arouse prejudice, 
to inflame passion, to appeal to ignorance, 
to magnify evils, to charge corruption— 
these seem to be the methods in favor with 
too many of the writers who profess a de- 
sire to reform society. They will not ac- 
complish reform in this way, but they may 
conceivably bring on revolution. They are 
doing their best to stir up hatred and to 
excite bitter feeling. They propose to edu- 
cate the people by unfitting them for calm 
judgment and rational inquiry. We need 
reforms badly enough, but we shall not get, 
them until we have an electorate able to 
control its passions, to reserve its condem- 
nation, to deliberate before it acts. When 
that time comes, a railing accusation will 
not be accepted as history. 








George Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. B. 
P. Dutton & Co. 


The most striking feature of this short 
biography is the passage with which it 
closes. Mr. Phillips admires sufficiently the 
imposing presence, the personal force, the 
wit, the eloquence of Canning, and admits 
that his ambition was of the noble sort. But 
none the less he declines to join in the 
unstinted praise which was poured upon 
their lost leader by the Tories of 1827. 


“That he did a great and necessary work 
for England,” says Mr. Phillips, “is true 
enough, ... yet what has been said of Met- 
ternich seems to be true also of him: that 
he was less skilful in discerning the direc- 
tion and force of the great undercurrent of 
human affairs, than in dealing with those 
phenomena which from time to time appear- 
ed on the eurface. His great speeches on 
Reform, so impressive when delivered, form 
curlous reading now. The ‘will of the 
people’ has long been expressed in Par- 
Hament; yet who will say that Edward VII. 
is less firmly sea on the throme than 
George I1V.2 Or who wil) affirm that the 
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House of Lords is impotent to stem the vio- 
lent onrush of democratic legislation?” 

Even the foreign policy of Canning, 
which has been so generally extolled, Mr. 
Phillips will not admit to have been sug- 
gested by the highest wisdom, despite its 
effect in raising England from the fifth 
place among European nations to the posi- 
tion of umpire. And here he seizes for his 
crucial point upon Canning’s favorite prin- 
ciple of nationality: 

“The Grand Alliance had been established 
in the interests of peace; Canning pro- 
claimed that the interests of peace would be 
best served by studying the rights of na- 
tionalities. Yet the clamor of nationalities 
for their rights has been since, and will 
yet be, the most fruitful cause of bloodshed; 
and in our own day, as the direct outcome of 
the principle which Canning championed, 
we have the nations of Europe weighed 
down under the crushing burden of an ‘arm- 
ed peace’ almost as intolerable as war.” 

When one has read these two passages he 
has grasped Mr. Phillips’s attitude toward 
the subject of his sketch, for it is upon the 
concluding years of Canning’s life that his 
reputation rests rather than upon his 
term of service under Pitt or upon his first 
tenure of the Foreign Office. For ourselves 
we must confess to having a higher opin- 
ion of Canning than that which Mr. Phil- 
lips seems to hold. His speech on Reform 
we should be inclined to call interesting, 
not curious, reading; and it may be doubt- 
ed whether at the present moment he would 
not accept the attitude of the late Mr. 
Lecky. That Canning was not the man to 
modify his views under education as Sir 
Robert Peel did, is clear, but there is lit- 
tle about his principles or his expression 
of them which seems more “curious” now 
than in his own day. As to his foreign pol- 
icy, Canning recognized in nationality the 
strongest of all political forces—stronger, 
if a comparison were forced, than democ- 
racy—and it is at least an open question if 
his forecast was not justified. Of course the 
“armed peace” is expensive, but then coun- 
tries ike Germany and Italy get something 
for it—more, certainly, than they got with- 
out a national organization between the 
Congress of Vienna and 1848. 

Controversy, however, should play a small 
part in our notice of this excellent little 
book. The Canning of a precocious boyhood 
and Anti-Jacobin wit will ever remain a 
bright figure in British politics and litera- 
ture. Mr. Phillips gives us some of the 
stories about his youth, but there are others 
which he has not seen fit to include. Prom- 
inent among these is the jest which wan 
circulated at Canning’s expense when he en- 
tered Parliament under the auspices of Pitt. 
At Oxford his debating powers had made 
him known even to Sheridan and Fox. Ac- 
cordingly, when he came to London he was 
introduced at Devonshire House and made 
free of Whig society as a prospective ally. 
But Pitt stole a march upon his opponents 
by offering Canning a seat in Parliament 
at the age of twenty-three. Apparently 
no undertaking of support had been given 
to Fox, and Canning accepted Pitt’s ad- 
vances; whereupon the young member of 


‘Parliament was greeted with the following 


jest, which is a compliment to his talents 
while a slur on his consistency: . 

“Turning one’s coat so common is grewn 

That no one would think to attack it, 

But sever till now was an instance known 

Of a schoolboy turning his jacket.’’ 


Mr. Phillips gives a good account of Can- 


ning’s connection with the Anti-Jacobin, and 
quotes in complete form some of its most 
sparkling verses; for example, “The Needy 
Knifegrinder’” and ‘Mrs. Brownrigg,’’ be- 
sides giving a typical excerpt from the 
‘‘New Morality.” To one of Canning’s most 
famous poems, however, no allusion is 
made. We refer to the eloquent verses on 
“The Pilot Who Weathered the Storm’’— 
lines wherein Canning’s devotion to Pitt 
shines forth more clearly than in any other 
of his utterances. By way of compensation 
for this omission, Mr. Phillips cites with 
admirable comment the ‘“‘Lines addressed to 
Miss Scott before Marriage,” which deserve 
to be widely known, both from their intrin- 
sic merit and from the light they throw 
on Canning’s character. ee 

Among the political questions which are 
taken up, the attitude of Canning towards 
the Holy Alliance receives fuller and more 
interesting notice than any other. Inci- 
dentally Mr. Phillips shows by reference to 
Official correspondence that Castlereagh 
was not so docile a follower of the Tsar as 
he is frequently supposed to have been. 
For example, Castlereagh resented equally 
with Canning the remarkable claim con- 
tained in the protocol of Troppau which 
would have given the Alliance a right to 
regulate the domestic affairs of states in 
addition to supervising their foreign rela- 
tions. What stand Castlereagh would have 
taken had he been alive when the Duc 
d’Angouléme entered Spain to restore Bour- 
bon absolutism, can only be conjectured, 
but the tragedy which removed him from 
the Foreign Office and opened a way for 
Canning placed the latter in office at a 
time of crisis, and thrust upon him the ne- 
cessity of defining England's relations 
towards the Powers of Europe> First of all 
he was determined that no symptom of 
rebellion in Ireland or other issue of prime 
importance to England should be made 
an excuse for foreign intervention in Brit- 
ish affairs. When the royalist Etoile in- 
stanced the disturbed condition of Ireland 
as a menace to European peace, Canning 
was ready to declare his position quite 
frankly. ‘‘Naples, Piedmont, Spain, Ire- 
land! Who shall draw the line if the prin- 
ciple of the ‘European question’ be once 
admitted?’ His defence of independent na- 
tionalities against the confederation idea 
had its solid cornerstone in his resolve 
that neither Alexander, Metternich, nor the 
Comte d’Artois should have the least ex- 
cuse for interfering with England. 

Canning’s part in the war of Greek in- 
dependence and his share in the evolu- 
tion of the Monroe Doctrine are treated 
by Mr. Phillips at adequate length, al- 
though he does not attempt to add fresh 
information at either of these points. An- 
other large subject which he is able to 
touch upon only slightly, is Canning’s sup- 
port of Huskisson, when the state of the 
country clearly demanded a reduction of 
the corn duty; but Canning’s . attitude 
toward this issue as well as towards Catho- 
lic Emancipation is well understood, and 
| requires less explanation than is demanded 
by the development of his views on foreign 
policy. Mr. Phillips has managed to say 
a great deal in a brief compass, and this 
volume will add to the reputation which 
he gained by his book on ‘Modern Europe.’ 
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Abraham Lincoln’ By Ellis Paxon Ober 
holtzer, Ph.D... author of ‘Robert Morris. 
Patriot and Financier,’ ‘The Referendum 
in America,’ ete. (American Crisis Bi- 
ographies.) Philadelphia: George W. 
Jacobs & Co. 

The publishers of this series pledge their 
consecutive writers to an unhistorical and 
radically false interpretation of the civil 
war: ‘The civil war will not be treated as 
a rebellion.”" Examining a list of the in- 
tended writers, we find ourselves wonder- 
ing how many of the nineteen announced 
will be able to stretch themselves com- 
fortably on this Procrustean bed. It has 
seemed to Dr. Oberholtzer “‘that there is 
lack of a readable, compact Ife of Lincoln 
by one who never saw him.” But this lack 
was already met by Mr. Hapgood, whose 
book was quite as compact as Dr. Oberholt- 
zer’s, and more readable, more Hiterary, 
and less journalistic, as keen upon the scent 
of Lincoln's faults, but with a livelier ap- 
preciation of the man's essential worth. 
The only exigency to which this book re- 
sponds is, of course, the need of a Lincoln 
volume in a series which, without one, 
would be manifestly incomplete. 

Dr. Oberholtzer writes clearly and forct- 
bly for the most part, but with an occa- 
sional verbal arrangement that makes his 
meaning hard to understand. For example 
(p. 16): 

“His wanton assassination, at a time of 
public excitement, raised up eulogists on 
every hand, and years of graceless nonentity 
as an ex-President saved him from semi- 
oblivion and the possible detraction grow- 
ing out of later movements, which some- 
times neutralize the impression created by 
the most brilliant career.”’ : 

To guess what was intended here may not 
be difficult, but the expression could not 
be lamer than it is. If Dr. Oberholtzer says 
what he desires to say in the following sen- 
tence, his syntax is less at fault than his 
intelligence: 


“The loyalty of the Southern women, 
which has not been surpassed by anything 
ever recorded of the women of France, must 
be held to have been largely due to the 
well-grounded impression that the Repub- 
licans were advocates of a civilization which 
would result eventually in tbe predom- 
inance in America of a mulatto race.” 

The first sentence of this Life character- 
izes the civil war as ‘‘a trial of the funda- 
mental nature of the Union for the sake 
of the black slave.” This is to put the 
cart and horse where they belong. It recog- 
nizes that the saving of the Union was not 
the ultimate end or inspiration of the war 
But Dr. Oberholtzer does not keep a steady 
keel upon his anti-slavery course through- 
out his book. To change the figure, h« 
runs with the hare and hunts with the 
hounds. He depreciates the force of Lin- 
coln’s earlier anti-slavery sentiment, at the 
same time blaming his slow awakening and 
praising his affront of the more radical 
anti-slavery party. Against the abolition- 
ists he habitually sharpens his countenance, 
but an occasional inadvertency seems to 
carry him over into their camp. Writing of 
the victories of 1863 he says: 

“Those who two or three years Lefore 
would have cheerfully assisted at the - 
funerals of Wiliiam Lioyd Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips, were coming into perfect 
sympathy with them, looking upon slavery 
as the abomination it always was and al- 
ways will be, and eager enough to forget 
that any other view of the subject had ever 
been entertained.” 
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It ig an instinct with Dr. Oberholtser to 
minimize all appearances of high purpose 
and noble ardor. Lincoln’s concessions to 
the anti-slavery spirit he reduces to their 
lowest terms. ‘‘He issued his edict of free- 
dom as & war measure and on no ethical or 
sentimental grounds.” Certainly none that 
were avowed; but Lincoln had not forgot- 
ten his parable of “the divided house,” and 
it seems not unlikely that when he grasped 
emancipation as a war measure he made the 
exigency an excuse for striking at the re- 
bellion’s inmost heart. Touching the feel- 
ings of the slaves on their emancipation, we 
have another minimizing view: 

“Their grief at Lincoln’s death more fit- 

tingly expressed the loss they would feel 
because of their too hasty introduction to 
all the responsibility of citizenship by oth- 
er men when Lincoln’s commanding grasp 
relaxed, than the regret inspired by any- 
thing he had positively done in the act of 
emancipation.” 
It is improbable that any signs of a grief 
so constituted ever existed beyond the 
pale of Dr. Oberholtzer’s ingenious imagi- 
nation. 

The “Bibliography” of this volume is re- 
markable for its inadequacy. If it had in- 
cluded a good biography of Garrison, there 
might have been clear gain in some par- 
ticulars—notably on page 167, where “Gar- 
rison and the Abolitionists” figure ‘‘on the 
floor of Congress” denouncing slaveholders 
in terms more accurate than soft, and on 
page 169, where we read of “the Garrison- 
ian-Giddings-Lovejoy-John Brown method, 
which contemplated the sending of emis- 
saries among the slaves to incite them to 
murder and insurrection’; a mixture of in- 
congruous names, suggestive of Carlyle’s 
‘Heaven and Hell Amalgamation Society.” 
It is pitiful that Dr. Oberholtzer should 
need to be informed of what every intelli- 
gent reader of his book should know, that 
Garrison was absolutely opposed to John 
Brown’s method, and to any and every at- 
tempt to stir up slave insurrection. 

Dr. Oberholtzer’s predilection ig for such 
menoirs as serve the more sordid and vul- 
garizing conception of Lincoln’s character. 
Herndon’s, and even Lamon’s, baser insin- 
uations are sweet morsels for his tongue. 
The ghastly Mary Owens episode is pre- 
sented baldly enough, while the Anne Rut- 
ledge story is told with grudging sympathy. 
Tie chapter on the Lincoln-Dough.a debate 
of 1858 exhibits a judicious use of the biog- 
rapher's best material. That on the nomi- 
nation of 1860 is calculated to make our 
contemporary political methods seem tol- 
erably respectable. The war chapteré are 
good, and bring out the larger elemetits of 
Lincoln's character in strong relief. There 
are three generalized chapters, “The Slave 
in the War,” “Lincoln the Politician,” and 
“Lincoln the Man." The first of these 
makes far too little of the sincere anti- 
slavery spirit pushing against manifold op- 
position to its glorious end. In “LdAncoln 
the Politician,” there are many lines that 
we would gladly blot, such justification will 
the baser sort find in them for their crook- 
ed ways; but that Lincoln did not always 
pursue virtue virtuously seems to be incon- 
trovertible. The seamy side of his per- 
sonal characteristics is needlessly paraded 
in “Lincoin the Man,” but his great powers 
of sympathy and tendernese ‘are permitted 
to shine with splendid radiance. Dr. Ober- 
holtzer’s book will do nothing to enhance 





Lincoln’s fame. Those will-be most grate- 
ful for it who are tired of hearing Aristides 
called the Just, and those who enjoy the 
writing down of history to the level of the 
more sinister and sordid manifestations of 
the human spirit. 





The Preparation of the Child for Science. 
By M. B. Boole. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press; New York: H. Frowde. 1904. 


Mrs. Boole’s little books, taken as a 
whole, have a certain unity, but their value 
does not lie there; and what is true of 
the whole is true of any one. The present 
volume is decidedly the best of the series 
thus far. Information and salutary wis- 
dom are to be drawn from it everywhere. 
The very dedication informs us of a fact 
interesting for the history of science in 
England, that Sir George Everest, on his 
return from India about 1829, inflamed the 
minds of Babbage and John F. W. Herschel 
with “certain ideas about the nature of 
man’s relation to Unknown Truth which 
underlay all science in ancient Asia, and 
which he had learned from Brahman teach- 
ers.”” It would be curious to reperuse the 
books that Babbage, in 1830, and Herschel, 
in 1831, published about the general nature 
of science (a subject that had long been 
untouched in England) in the light of 
this information. Certainly, they two and 
Everest’s son-in-law, Boole, are, as mathe- 
maticians, marked by their great predilec- 
tion for what are called ‘‘symbolical” 
methods (that is, reascning about opera- 
tions as if they were things), to which 
English mathematicians generally, both be- 
fore that day and since, have shown a 
marked aversion. The preface contains 
brief notices of ten writers whose thought 
pursued paths off the main lines of intel- 
lectual traffic. Two of them, Boole and 
Babbage, are famous; one, Nicolas Antoine 
Boulanger, once was so; Pére Gratry is still 
read; and a fifth, Ramchundra, received aid 
from the British Government in his mathe- 
matical researches. The others, Thomas 
Wedgwood (who made a study of Genius), 
James Hinton (author of ‘Life,in Nature,’ 
etc.), Dr. Charles Winslow (author of 
‘Force and Nature’), “the late Dr. Wilt- 
shire,” and Benjamin Betts, never attract- 
ed much attention, but would seem to be 
worth some acquaintance. 

The purpose of this little volume is to 
offer “suggestions as to means by which 
the scientific condition of mind can be in- 
duced” in children. The desirability of 
doing this is a topic distinctly excluded. 
In the first chapter, the scientific mind is 
portrayed, slightly, but with a rare fidelity 
to nature. “Scientific culture is the re- 
sult of a steady, life-long habit of friendly 
and intimate, though reverent, intercourse 
with the Eternally Infinite Unknown.” This 
might have been better expressed; yet, 
taken as it is, of many a man of science 
(especially of a passing generation) who 
might think the likeness execrable it is 
more true than he himself knows. “The 
typically scientific mind,” says the author- 
ess at the beginning of the chapter, ‘may 
be described as one which stands in a de- 
finite relation to As-Yet-Unknown Truth, 
and especially to that portion of As-Yet- 
Unknown which is just below the horizon of 
knowledge”; and she goes on to explain 
of what nature this relation is, laying 
much stress “upon the rhythmic alternation 





of attitude” of such a mind toward phe- 
nomena. 

Rudiments of all the scientific features 
begin to appear in the mind of every child, 
in one more strongly, in another less so. It 
is possible, however, to extirpate them. 
“That delicate sensitiveness to the touch 
of the illogical, to the limits of knowledge, 
and to the Presence of the As-Yet-Un- 
known .. . is often destroyed in the 
human brain by rough-and-ready processes, 
adopted sometimes for the purpose of fix- 
ing the opinions of young people, sometimes 
for that of enabling them to pass exam- 
inations successfully in subjects which they 
do not understand.” When it first dawned 
upon “the advanced section of educational- 
ists” that the rules of Latin grammar are 
not sufficient aliment for the mind, the first 
step was to substitute facts of natural sci- 
ence regarded as dead truth, just as the 
rules of grammar were regarded. Next, 
when it was forced upon the attention of 
the advanced that the scientific truth of 
one generation does not altogether accord 
with that of the next, “they substituted 
up-to-dateness, instead of endeavoring to 
induce the habit of true scientific method.” 
Mrs. Boole herself embraces an “eternal 
truth” of mental pulsation, which she other- 
wise phrases as “‘alternation of opposites.” 
Perhaps the scientific mind may alternate 
as to the truth of this doctrine. 


We continue culling specimens of the 
volume’s contents. The authoress protests 
that the spirit of inquisitive destructive- 
ness: brings more poison than pabulum to 
the scientific character, and, being nat- 
urally excessive in the child, ought to be 
restrained rather than stimulated. She 
thinks that “‘a good deal might be done by 
teaching children, when they see a flower, 
not to touch it till they have learned all 
they can of its poise and mode of growth, 
so as to be able, after dissecting it, to 
reconstruct in their minds an accurate 
picture of how it looked before they dis- 
turbed it.” One of the points that must 
receive sedulous care from the earliest les- 
sons of the child is that the line of demar- 
cation shall be clearly preserved between 
what he has experienced and what he has 
learned at second hand. To this end, chil- 
dren must be drilled in the power pf, re- 
producing exactly what it is that ony .or 
another person has said; and from, this 
point of view no study is more wholesome 
that that of Latin. “Give no more time 
to science than you can afford to let the 
children spend in the really scientific man- 
ner.”’ 


Chapter II, is about the unconscious mind, 
and particularly about those intervals 


when the current of thought almost or al- 


together comes to a standstill, so that the 
ideas that float in it have time to settle 
and to compact themselves. ‘‘We are 
sterile for lack of repose far more tban 
from lack of work.” ‘It is curious and pain- 


‘ful to observe how many things have been 


proposed by true educationalists simply for 
the purpose of ministering to the action of 
the unconscious mind, and afterwards per- 
verted, by persons possessed with the teach- 
ing mania, to the purpose of stuffing into 
children’s minds some idea which is in the 
teacher’s mind.” Let children alone to thel: 
own thoughts or absence of thoughts dur- 
ing e@ good part of their time. Let them 
bother a carpenter, and pick up what skilh 
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they can; and on no account pay the man 
for the loss of time they occasion, for then 
he will feel obliged to show them how to 
work. 

Chapter III., on hygienic sequence in de- 
velopment, has much to say of the same 
color. Chapter IV., on mathematical im- 
agination, deals with a subject of the ut- 


_most importance in education. The last 


chapter, on ethical and logical prepara- 
tion, is perhaps the very best and most 
practical in the book; but we believe our 
readers now have some idea of what to 
anticipate from the reading of this and of 
the whole book. 





Farmington. By Clarence S. Darrow. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 1904. 


Farmington is the Pennsylvania village 
in which Mr. Darrow’s childhood was spent. 
His publishers cali this autobiography of a 
boy an “idyl,” and it is certainly a “‘lit- 
tle picture,” with human beings in a rural 
setting. There ends its idyllic quality. An 
idyl is not complex nor psychological, and 
Mr. Darrow’s recollections are curiously 
and sadly analytic. On its lighter side the 
picture is charming enough. The boy’s life 
centred round his father’s old mill and all 
its associations: 

“The sleepy pool above the dam, 

The pool beneath it never still, 

The meal-sacks on the whiten’d floor, 

The dark round of the dripping wheel, 

The very air about the door 

Made misty through the floating meal.’’ 
His father, though, like Tennyson’s miller, 
he must have had a “slow, wise smile,” 
was, in the essential interest of his life, a 
thwarted man. Books were his passion, 
the mill was his necessity, not his choice; 
and, once the day’s work done, he would 
retreat to his little study and read far into 
the night Latin, Greek and Hebrew. He 
would even carry his books with him to 
the dusty mill and snatch a moment’s for- 
getfulness of his uncongenial toil. ‘To his 
dying day he lived in a walking trance; 
and his books and their wondrous stories 
were more real to him than the turning 
water-wheel, the sacks of wheat and corn, 
and the cunning, soulless farmers who 
dickered and haggled about his hard-earned 
toll.’’ 

T™ ‘oy went to the district school out- 
side lit‘te town. Of that school, of the 
teacherr, who were changed every season 
and were always unpopular; of the school 
readers, which we hope have long since 
been superseded, if we are to judge them 
from Mr. Darrow’s quotations; of all the 
relations of boys and girls that grew 
out of the school life, Mr. Darrow gives an 
unsparing and unsoftened picture. It is 
not that he had a peculiarly unhappy child- 
hood; all the accessories were there, all 


that a country-bred boy can extract from. 


life in such a community was his. But it is 
obvious that what strikes him with most 
force, as he reviews those years before his 
teens, is the lack of knowledge of the 
childish mind, the lack of sympathy with 
childish pains and pleasures that most 
children have to endure from their elders. 
The path of the child is not smooth. Like 
the dog in Maeterlinck’s essay, he is sur- 
rounded by problems and riddles which 
those who know have not the time or the 
kindness to explain. Life for both is full 





of humiliations and hostile forces, sha- 


dowed by incomprehensible suppressions of 
instinct, a continual disillusion. All about 
him are bent on his doing what he dis- 
likes: 

“It seemed to us as if our elders were 
in a universal conspiracy against us chil- 
dren; and we in turn combined to defeat 
their plans. I wonder where my little play- 
mates have strayed on the great round 
world, and if they have grown as unrea- 
sonable as our fathers and mothers used to 
be. Reasonable or unreasonable, it is cer- 
tain that our parents never knew. what 
was best for us to do. .. . The very fact that 
we wanted to do things seemed ample rea- 
son why we should not. I venture to say 
that at least nine-tenths of our requests 
were denied; and when consent was grant- 
ed, it was given in the most grudging way. 
The one great word that always stood 
straight across our path was ‘No,’ and I am 
sure that the first instinct of our elders, 
on hearing of our desires, was to refuse.” 

Mr. Darrow’s chapter on “Rules of Con- 
duct” should be read by all parents. The 
book is not one that lends itself to quota- 
tion. It should be read in the leisurely 
mood in which it was composed. Its sim- 
plicity, its monosyllabic, wholly unorna- 
mented style, almost amount to preciosity; 
but it is written with a sincerity impossible 
to question. 


— — —— 


Arbitration and the Hague Court. By John 
W. Foster. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1904. 


This book deserves all the attention that 
its author can ask. Mr. Foster writes with 
great knowledge and facility, and has made 
what he has to say about a subject inherent- 
ly dry much more attractive than it might 
have been expected to prove. His publi- 
cation, important in more than one respect, 
is, so far as we know, the first to give, in 
@ small compass and an interesting way, 
the present status of arbitration and its 
practice under the Hague convention. This 
has already become of more consequence to 
the world at large than is generally under- 
stood—more, too, than was anticipated by 
many of the strongest friends of arbitration 
at the time of the assembling of the confer- 
ence of 1899. When the Hague Court was 
established it was an experiment, such as 
had never been tried before. Treaties which 
should bind nations to arbitrate some, or 
all, of their differences, were one thing; it 
was demonstrable that such treaties were, 
wherever ratified, additional guarantees of 
peace; but not only would the establishment 
of an international court effect nothing un- 
less the tribunal were resorted to—the mere 
fact of non-resort to it would throw a 
cloud over the cause of arbitration, and tend 
to the desuetude of arbitration itself. This 
doubt has been partly dissipated by the re- 
sort to the court in the “Pious Fund” and 
the Venezuela cases; while, apart from the 
tribunal itself, the machinery of inquiry pro- 
vided for in Title III. of the Hague con- 
vention seems to have been adopted by Rus- 
sia and England to arrive at a basis of 
settlement of the very dangerous questions 
growing out of the Dogger Bank disaster. 

These are good instances of the weight 
which the mere existence of permanent 
international judicial machinery has in dis- 
posing quarrelling nations to peaceful ways 
of settling their disputes; but, outside of 
this, we have now in actual operation sev- 
eral treaties of general arbitration, ¢. g., 
that between Spain agd Mexico of 1902, the 
Netherlands-Denmark treaty of 1904, and 


may be said to have been called into exist- 
ence by the Hague convention. These in 
substance provide, following the declaration 
of article xvi., either for the arbitration of 
all questions whatever (especially those of 
a “judicial order’ and relating to the in- 
terpretation of treaties) which cannot be 
settled diplomatically, or for the arbitration 
of all such questions, provided they do not 
involve the honor, independence or vital in- 
terests of either nation. Further treaties 
of the same sort have been negotiated by 
Mr. Hay between the United States and Eu- 
ropean countries, which are awaiting the 
action of our Senate. To support the ratifi- 
cation of these the aid of the press and pub- 
lic is much needed. The enemies of arb!- 
tration, it may be expected, will do all in 
their power to defeat them, notwithstanding 
the insertion of the clauses excepting ques- 
tions involving honor, independence, and 
vital interests, for they now perceive— 
what was not clear at first—that this excep- 
tion Is not likely in the long run to prove 
a serious obstacle to the settlement of any 
question by arbitration which !s in itself 
capable of such settlement. 

That there will always be questions which 
neither diplomacy nor arbitration § will 
prove competent to settle, may be assumed; 
and it may also be assumed that such 
questions will come to appear, to one side 
or both, to involve honor, or vital inter- 
ests, or independence, and will be settled 
by war. But such questions will prob- 
ably be settled by war whether the right 
to go to war over them is reserved in a 
treaty or not. The reason, of course, is 
that in such cases one party or the other 
will not endure the arbitrament of a third 
Power, it may be because independence 
is really involved (and this cause is by 
common consent a justification), or it may 
equally be from a base determination to 
force a war upon an unwilling foe, Tt is 
impossible to imagine the Franco-German 
dispute of 1870 settled without war; our 
civil war had to be fought out to the 
end; no one has yet been able to reach a 
belief that the “good offices’ of any third 
Power would have been tolerated by Rus- 
sia or Japan. In all those cases no 
paper agreement could have affected the 
result, and, to our minds at least, it would 
not have made the smallest § difference 
whether or not there had been a paper 
agreement, conventional or even consti- 
tutional, providing on the one hand that 
there should be no war at all, or on the 
other that war should be resorted to only 
if honor, independence or vital interests 
were affected. “Honor” and “vital in- 
terests,”” moreover, are very elastic phras- 
es, and may mean much or little according 
to circumstances. It should never be for- 
gotten that Lord Russell refused to en- 
tertain the idea of the arbitration of the 
Alabama claims on the precise grounds 
that honor and vital interests were af- 
fected; yet the Alabame claims were suc- 
cessfully arbitrated exactly as all our 
other differences with England have been 
since the war of 1812. 

The great point is, that, a gencral treaty 
of arbitration once signed, when a new dif- 
ference arises which cannot be settled dip- 
lomatically, the treaty, whether it contains 
this clause or not, interposes a serious ob- 
stacle which must be surmounted before war 
can begin. If the treaty contains no ex- 
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grantly torn up; if there is an exception of 
“honor,” “independence,” or “vital inter- 
ests,” to which an appeal is made by the 
war party, it is still open to the peace 
party to show that the appeal is false, and 
a delay for this purpose may of iteelf avert 
war. 
tion dread—and among those enemies we 
may count, if not all supporters of, at least 
all those supported by, a large navy—is a 
general arbitration treaty, however worded; 
and what we should insist upon is the im- 
mediate ratification of treaties. We have 
provided for it in the Hague convention, 
several of the great Powers have carried 
out their promise in subsequent treaties, 
and it is now this country, the great pro- 
moter of arbitration, which lags behind. 
Mr. Foster calls attention to the fact that 
“the two most southern republics of this 
hemisphere” have united “in a treaty of 
peace and unconditional arbitration where- 
by their armies are disbanded and their 
navies reduced by the sale of a number of 
their battleships and the transformation of 
cruisers into vessels of commerce,” thus 
terminating a controversy which threatened 
to drench both countries in blood for gen- 
erations. This treaty of arbitration and 
disarmament between Argentina and Chile 
is an interesting justification of the Hague 
Convention. 





Roma Beata: Letters from the Eternal City. 
By Maud Howe. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 1904. 

‘Roma Beata’ consists of familiar narra- 
tive of things Roman in letters to friends 
at home, from the point of view of an ar- 
dent lover of Italy, whose good temper and 
optimism are proof against eventualities 


Hence, what the enemies of arbitra-- 


disturbing to the ordinary travelier, Deter- 
mined to “do in Romie as the Romans do,” 
our author's attitude’ of ming is that of 
readiness to be enlightened by the native; 
and ‘although she seems to have*met with 
many flagrant cases of unreliable amiability 
and dishonesty in business transactions, 
they do not seem to have spoiled her enjoy- 
ment in the very least. Her various ex- 
periences. during a six years’ stay in the 
Eterngl City are told with vivacity and a 
keen sense of humor which make pleasant 


reading. The book will also be found of- 


some practical use to travellers who mean 
to keep house in Rome, for it contains much 
{nformation the guide-books do not give 
about house-hunting, manners, customs, do- 
mestic arrangements, roof gardening (which 
is such a joy in the summer to those who 
have to spend the hot months in the city), 
and many primitive methods still in vogue 
relating to the washing of clothes and cook- 
ing, the price of fuel, and the ways of the 
Roman servants, cab drivers and other 
hangers-on to every foreign apartment- 
holder. All these details are blended into 
the narrative of the author’s daily life in 


conversations in the popular dialect given. 


in the original and translated—a cumber- 
some method of imparting local color. 

The book tells further of exciting events 
which do not often fall to the share of the 
ordinary traveller, such as a visit to Queen 
Margaret on the occasion when Mrs. Potter 
Palmer and Maud Howe had an audience 
with her Majesty, who was interested in 
their work in the woman's department of 
the World’s Fair; and, later on, the Queen’s 
visit to Mr. Elliott’s studio to see his dec- 
oration for the Boston Public Library just 
before it was completed—a very unusual 
event, as the royal family rarely visit the 


description * of” hb ht 
which the sudden announcement al the im- 
idea of how those things are. fm Rome, 
where simplicity and nial are so sin- 
gularly blended. Maud Hows ‘goes back to 
earher recollections of Rome to ‘tell us of 
a presentation to Léo “XII. in 1878, on 
which occasion Protestant and Jewish “vinit- 
ors were more tayored by his Holiness than 
those of his own flock. Several chapters re- 
late to summer excursions in the Abruszi 
mountains—and to the sea at Ischia and 
Viareggio. 

The illustrations are eminently perfunc- 
tory. 
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